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THE NEW INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


i he is generally understood that the project of a consolidated 
Indian Department, submitted by the Crown to the 
East India Company, includes every element of the existing 
system, except the Court of Proprietors. The Board of 
Control is to be represented by a President (or Secretary of 
State) and a Vice-President (or Under-Secretary), and the 
Court of Directors by a Board which we may call for 
convenience a Council of India; but this last body is 
to be nominated by the Crown, with more or less of 
restriction on its field of selection. As the details of 
the schemé are not known (and, indeed, probably not 
settled, even now), we offer no criticisms upon it, for the 
simple reason that its recommendations consist entirely in 
its arrangements of detail. Inasmuch as the reorganization 
is ushered in by the Government newspapers with the fullest 
acknowledgments of the ability with which the present 
system is administered, the authors of the change must be- 
lieve that there are some mechanical defects which prevent 
the capacities of the present administrators of India from 
having full play. We will only say that the burden of 
proving the existence and seriousness of the imperfections 
complained of rests exclusively on the Cabinet. And they 
must. be shown to be imperfections of system. It will not 
do to point to inconvenient results, unless it can also be 
shown that greater energy or capacity on the part of the 
Crown authorities would have had no effect in preventing or 
mitigating them. We surrender too much in relinquishing 
‘the great principle of the Double Government to be willing 
a by its abandonment the absolution of any sort 


The Double Government of India, like that system of 
Triple Government which has the and even the ad- 
miration of some persons under the name of the British Con- 
stitution, could never have been devised a priori. But by 
chance, or by the operation of something higher than chance, 
it has furnished us with the solution of a question never be- 
fore resolved—the question, how a free country can admi- 
nister an alien dependency at once despotically and success- 
fally. This great object the Double Government seems to 
have effected in many ways—the chief of them being the ba- 
nishment from India of the spirit of Party. The success of 
the system in excluding party influences we leave to the 
Judgmet of anybody who will take the trouble to consult a 
file of Indias. newspapers, where, amid a ferocity of personal 
criticism unknow. in England, he will not find one single 
syllable indicating whether the opinions of the person 
Tory, Or Radical. We can conesive but 

answer may be said that is all but 
dead in England, that public opinion now Ain fr conclu- 
sions independently of faction, and that the extinguishment 
of the East nee © necessary for the purpose of 
bringing India within focus of English public opinion. 
Assuming for a minute the truth of this proposition, we 
in the evidence of Mr. 
Sruarr Mit, before the Lords’ Committee of 2852. 


scarcely any security for the good government of another. 
The people of one country, whether represented by the 
public authorities of this country, or by the nation itself, 
cannot have the same acquaintance with the circumstances 
and interests of the other country as they may have with 
their own. The great security for the good government of 
any country is an enlightened public opinion ; but an unen- 
lightened public opinion is no security for good government. 
The nerd r of England are unacquainted, or very ill- 

uainted, with the people and circumstances of India, and 
feel so little interest in them, that, I apprehend, the influ- 
ence of public opinion in this country on the Government 
of India is of very little value, because there are very few 
cases in which public opinion is called into exercise ; 
when it is so, it is usually from impulses derived from 
the interests of Europeans connected with India, rather 
than from the interests of the people of India itself.” 
It is almost presumption to add anything to these wise 
words; but we may perhaps usefully allude to one cha- 
racteristic of an ill-instructed public opinion which every- 
body may verify for himself. Opinion, unseconded by 
knowledge, always oscillates violently from extreme to ex- 
treme. There is no fluctuation of opinion on the subject of 
free-trade, because the popular views are confirmed in their 
existing bias by the doctrines of economical science. But, as 
respects India, the terrorism which we almost all of us pro- 
fess is too recent in its commencement for us quite to forget 
that it is a rapid reaction from the most unctuous senti- 
mentalism. How long is it since we all had 4 sort 
of affection for the “mild Hindoo?” The strength of 
the movement in his favour may be judged by the 
stranded fragments of Young-Indianism which still lie hi 
and Here is Mr. assuring us that 
Sepoys revolted because the East India Directors, by occa- 
sionally refusing to let a Rajah name his political successor, 
had created an impression that the civil right of adoption was 
about to be withdrawn from the peasantry. And here is 
Mr. Jones closing what may perhaps: be the very last meet- 
ing of the Court of Proprietors with a prayer that, if the 
Court is extinguished, its last words may be “ Representative 
Institutions for the People of India!” The ship is sinking, 
but Citizen Jonzs—he is certainly the M. Jones of the 
French pamphleteer—throws the turban of liberty into 
the air, and goes enthusiastically under the water, shouting 
“ Vive la République Indienne!” These fossils of the 
pleistocene period contrast curiously with the phenomena 
characteristic of existing sentiment. r. 
LiMORE with the writer in the Times, who snubbed Sir 
Cuartes TREVELYAN the other day for expressing regret 
that the younger functionaries of the Indian Government 
should have gr into the habit of officially designating the 
natives as “ Ni ” ‘Compare “ ntative Institu- 
tions for India!” with that cry for blood which still shrills 
through the air, eae not a single mutineer has yet been 
spared, from the purple-born Shahzadehs of Delhi to the raw 
recruit fresh in the rebellious ranks from his reed-hut in 
Oude or Rohileund. 


But we traverse and deny the assertion that party-spirit has 
been permanently or materially weakened in England ; and, if 
it has not, there can be no greater mistake in politics than 
to construct a set of institutions for perpetuity, on a basis 
which implies the continuance of the transient and the acci- 
dental. There is every reason for thinking that we are living 
in the t interval between two ¢ storms, and it is 
not too much to say that, if Lord Patmerston and Mr. 
Disrak.i were respectively withdrawn to-morrow from the 
head of their respective followings, there would be an imme- 
diate revival of faction, and an instant re-distribution of 
° We almost scorn to argue with the man 


public’ opinion of one country,” said Mr. Mrtx, “is’ 


who does not see that, if India is once the football of con- 
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tending parties, in a few turns it will be struck far beyond 
the reach of either of them. The danger is not so much 
that bad measures will be defended and good ones assailed 
with all the strength of faction—though that danger is 
almost infinitely great—as that individuals will be judged 
from a party point of view. In India, men are of vastly 
greater consequence than measures ; but it is one of the 
peculiarities of an active condition of party spirit to decide 
the relative capacities of men by a standard even more arbi- 
trary than it applies to measures. The great axioms of party 
are that the worst Whig is better than the best Tory, and the 
worst Tory than the best Whig. Is there anybody in pos- 
session of a memory reaching fifteen or twenty years back, 
who will venture to say that, with India once within 
full view of Engiand, a Whig majority would tolerate 
the notion that a Tory statesman and a Tory general 
were the heart and hope of their respective services? 
From 1828 to 1840, it was difficult, we believe, to get a 
Liberal to allow that the Duke of WELuINeTon had the least 
talent for strategy ; and we may make-up our minds that the 
difficulty would have become an impossibility if the qualities 
of the person criticised had been exercised in a less conspicuous 
field. It would be hard to name a single Indian celebrity 
to whom the régime of faction would not have been fatal. 
Mr. Mountstuart Expuinstonz is, we believe, a Liberal ; and 
Sir Georcz CLerK has the reputation of being a Conserva- 
tive. Does anybody pretend to think that the first would 
have been allowed to legislate for the Mahrattas when the 
Tories were in power, and the latter to govern a Presidency 
with the Whigs in office, unless the labours of both had 
been prosecuted under a system to which the political 
opinions of the mother-country were utterly foreign? 

_ There may be a question whether it was wise to recall 
Lord Exuenporoven; but it is quite certain that there 
may hereafter be a person in Lord ELLENBOROUGH’s position 
who may have all the violence and precipitation of which 
he was accused, and all the incapacity of which nobody 
accused him. Let it never be forgotten that, under the 
existing system of Indian Government, the most powerful 
Minister of the century acquiesced almost without complaint 
in Lord ELLensorovuen’s recall, and simply exerted himself 
to place in the vacant post the best successor he could 
discover. We should like to see a Council of India recall 
a magnate standing equally high with Lord ELLeEnBorovcH 
in the affections of his party. We should like to see it even 
advise his recall. It may be assumed that, if a Governor- 
General be hereafter accused of every form of incapacity 
under the sun, the whole energies of the new Indian 
Department will be strained to sustain him in office till the 
end of his term. 


THE PAST YEAR. 

HE politica] history of a year is generally distributed into 
a few principal departments. Ministerial changes or 
conflicts, legislation, and foreign affairs divide the interest 
of the narrative. The past year has witnessed not only party 
struggles, but the exceptional excitement caused by a general 
election ; yet a wide-spread feeling prevails that domestic dis- 
putes must wait for a better opportunity. Russia, Austria, 
and France may dispose of the Danubian Principalities by 
the most plausible compromise which they can devise. 
Within the last two months, indeed, the commercial crisis 
has compelled the attention of traders and of statesmen ; 
but the event of the year is the Indian mutiny, and the 
public interest is concentrated on the wonderful conflict 

which has followed the outbreak. 

Twelve months since, the inevitable reduction of the in- 
come-tax was preceded by an agitation which was rather 
superfluous than formidable. Patriots in quest of a grievance 
denounced the folly of maintaining war establishments during 

; but Lord Patmerston and the CHancettor of the 
eed At lightened the estimates by twenty millions, and 
pensioned off the Crimean veterans by thousands. Sub- 
sequent events have thrown a doubt on the soundness of the 
Ministerial policy, but it is certain that the compressibility 
of the Government presented unexpected difficulties to the 
Opposition. It is very annoying, after demonstrating the 
iniquity of a tax, to find that it is about to be repealed. 
As the House of Commons chose to be economical, the 
Minister anticipated their wishes, certain that the country 
would never understand how the diminution of the sugar 
duties involved a constructive increase of taxation. 


peace. Sir J. Ourram had not the good fortune to achieve 
any conspicuous success, but the Court of Teheran was 
duly impressed by the power of a Government which so 
satisfaction for an insult by a formidable invasion. 
inhabitants of the coast exhibited no remarkable attachment 
to the Sau, and it became evident that the war might 
lead to the permanent occupation of Bushire. The country 
acquiesced in the commencement of the contest, and regarded 
its termination with unmixed satisfaction. The effect of 
the operations is shown by the fulfilment of the treaty in 
the evacuation of Herat. Good faith on the part of an 
Asiatic Court is the highest of all compliments to the power 
and resolution of the Government which claims the per- 
formance of an undertaking. 

The Chinese controversy, though nothing has been done to 
dispose of the difficulty, has faded into comparative insig- 
nificance. Canton will possibly wait to be taken till troops 
can be spared from India ; and the Chinese Empire happily 
possesses no high form of organic vitality. It is possible to 
fight with the South and to trade with the North, as long 
as the Court of Pekin finds it convenient to shut its eyes to 
the acts of the Viceroy, and to the danger which he has pro- 
voked. The most important consequences of the difficulty 
at Canton have hitherto exhibited themselves at a distance. 
Sir J. Bowrrne dissolved a Parliament, and Lord Exem 
saved India—in both instances through an unforeseen 
combination of circumstances. 

If the China vote was a party move, it was a remarkable 
failure. Lord Patmersron desired nothing better than an 
appeal to the country while his popularity was fresh. 
The opponents of a war always suffer the disadvantage of 
seeming to take part with a foreign enemy. No observant 
politician could doubt that the election would produce a 
large Ministerial majority. The Government gained 
in many directions, at the expense of doubtful friends 
as well as by the defeat of open adversaries. The Con- 
servative county members were decimated, and the sur- 
vivors in many instances pledged themselves to sup- 
port the popular Minister. The members of the 
Peace party were defeated in their strongholds ; but Lord 
PaLMERsTON’s decisive triumph consisted in his emancipation 
from the dominant Whiggery of Brooxss’s. Lord 
Russewt had sacrificed his own supremacy by an unparal- 
leled succession of blunders, but as long as the late Parlia- 
ment kept together, he was always recognised, in a certain 
sense, as the de jwre leader of the Liberals. The minor 
officials looked back from the Treasury bench with the same 
consciousness of divided allegiance which dictated the 
correspondence of SUNDERLAND and MarisoroucH with 
the Court of St. Germains. The general election has brought 
to the aid of the Minister a faithful band of adherents, who 
repudiate all the old blue and yellow traditions, The only 
pledge which the constituencies demanded was a declaration 
of faith in Lord Patmerston; and the new members 
acknowledge him as their rightful chief. The numerical 
strength of the majority combines with the lukewarmness of 
the Opposition to deprive the Parliamentary debates of their 
ordinary interest. Mr. Disrazi, indeed, from time to time 
advertises his continued tenure of the leadership by an elaborate 
oration. In the summer he explained for,some hours the 
reasons why the princes and e of India ought toriseagainst 
the Eng%sh Government. His winter lecture on the security 
for cash payments which would be derived from the absence of 
legislative precautions against over-issues, formed a not less 
valuable addition to political literature. But the organ of a 
party produces little effect when he merely expresses the 
opinions which he for the time professes to hold. Mr. 
Disrazu’s followers were, as a body, indifferent to the 
wrongs inflicted on the King of Oupe, and sceptical as to 
the convertibility of an unlimited paper currency. Aa 
Opposition which scarcely differs from the Goverment 
necessarily fades away into a fiction. The projeed Reform 
Bill and the forthcoming Indian proiees may possibly 
restore in some degree the reality of pvittical contests. 

The events of the year in the East are too fresh in the 
minds of all men to require to be recorded in detail. The 
well-known prophecy that, at some unexpected moment 
India would escape from our grasp, has been falsified 
by experience at a time when it seemed on the point of 
being fulfilled. Whatever other inferences may be drawn 
from the hi of the outbreak, it has been made mani- 
fest to all the world that we hold the Indian Empire 
neither by accident nor sufferance. The machinery of 


The Persian campaign fortunately ended in an early 


dominion in our greatest province was suddenly wrested 
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from our hands, and applied to overthrow the fabric of 
our greatness; yet before aid arrived from England, the 
local Government had reasserted its supremacy in the 
very centre of the rebellion. The Sepoy army has been 
scattered and beaten wherever it has made a stand ; and 
the native princes and population retain their faith in the 
paramount Power. At the commencement of the mutiny, 
two or three officers in responsible commands unfortunately 
proved themselves incompetent ; but since the miscarriages 
at Meerut and Dinapore scarcely a civil or military func- 
tionary seems to have been found unequal to the occasion. 
The ruling race, by confidence, by activity, and by daring, 
has vindicated the rightfulness of its supremacy. The 
capture of Delhi was a brilliant and important feat of 
arms ; yet the operations are chiefly remarkable from the 
circumstance that they were based on the resources of a 
recently conquered territory, and that the Sepoy mutineers 
were defeated by the garrison of the Punjab. Sir Joun 
Lawrence has the highest claim to public gratitude among 
many who have deserved well of their country ; but the 
valour and capacity which were displayed in all parts of 
the disturbed districts are more satisfactory to national 
feeling than the exceptional ability of an individual. 

The tempest began to lour in the winter; but the month 
of May had arrived when it burst forth at Meerut. The 
seizure of Delhi and the subsequent atrocities, the treachery 
of Nana Sanrp and the massacre at Cawnpore, followed 
in rapid succession. In the middle of the summer, after the 
arrival of the first tidings of the outbreak, a rumour spread 
through London that 40,000 Bengal Sepoys were in arms 
against the Government. It was scarcely possible that any 
news could have anticipated the telegraph; yet the account 
which arrived a few days later fully confirmed the report. 
When it was known that Delhi was not taken, that Cawn- 
pore was besieged, and that Lucknow was surrounded by an 
overwhelming force, the most sanguine were prepared to 
hear of a long struggle and of fearful disasters. 

The death of Sir Henry Lawrence added to the deep 
anxiety which was felt for the little garrison of Lucknow, 
and especially for the women and children who were shut 
— the walls of the Residency. The advance of 

VELOCK’s small army to its relief excited universal enthu- 
siasm. In battle after battle, the enemy were overthrown, 
Cawnpore was taken, and the hardy old soldier crossed the 
Jumna in the face of a superior force, though without effecting 
his object. Sir J. Ourram generously placed himself and the 
reinforcements which he had brought under the command of 
his inferior in rank, and at last a desperate effort of valour 
opened the road to the beleaguered fortress. Unfortunately, 
the besieging force once more closed round the position ; and 
it was not till the middle of November that Sir Cot Camp- 
BELL, after a five-days’ battle, finally succeeded in relieving 
the garrison. There is much reason to fear that the warrior 
population of Oude will long find work for our army. 

On the whole, the new year begins with a hopeful pros- 
peek. Delhi and Lucknow are taken—the disturbances in 

indostan are becoming less formidable—the Punjab, Lower 
Bengal, Madras, and the greater part of Bombay enjoy un- 
broken tranquillity. It is desirable not to overrate the 
security of the moment; but the energies which have accoin- 
plished so much when affairs seemed desperate are still 
available for the restoration of order. The successes which 
have been achieved have cost many valuable lives—LawrENCE 
and Corviy, WHEELER, Barnarp, Nicnorson, and Nem, 
died nobly in the discharge of their duty. A far more 
bitter feeling is su by the remembrance of the victims 
of Delhi aud of Cawnpore. No nation was ever so irre- 
sistibly called to vengeance, and the call will be readily 
answered. 

The conduct of Lord Cannixe will be justly applauded 
or deservedly censured hereafter. At present, he seems not 
to have been unequal to the occasion. If he trusted the 
Sepoys wo tang, his error was that of a brave and generous 
character; and no outbreak has actually occurred in his 
immediate neighbourhood. Statesmen ought in most cases 
to receive credit for success, as they incur the nsibility 
of failure. Whether by merit or fortune, the Governor- 
Gewerat has succeeded ; and history will not be curious to in- 
quire whether the preservation of an Empire might have been 
accomplished without the establishment of a censorship over 
the local press. The Home Government, as usual, consulted 
the popular feeling By an unhappy arrangement, the 
most incom t of its members presided at the Board of 
Control. Directors were left to act without useful 


advice or assistance, and the resources of the navy were 
wantonly neglected while the demand for reinforcements 
in India was becoming daily more urgent. When the 
country was aroused by the magnitude of the danger, 
troops were forwarded in quick succession. Sir Coin 
CampseLt’s march on Lucknow has probably superseded 
the necessity of troublesome inquiries into the responsi- 
bility of the Ministers. The levity with which the demand 
for an organic change in the Indian Government has 
been conceded does little credit to Lord PatmMeErston or to 
his colleagues. Nothing that has transpired strengthens the 
case against the Company, which broke down during the 
Session of 1854. The clamour which has arisen i 
religious toleration and civil equality in India sufficiently 
proves the folly of entrusting a great empire to the mercies 
of illiterate electors and their nominees. 

The commercial crisis of November once more directed 
attention to domestic affairs. The confusion which prevailed 
in the trading and money-dealing community transcended the 
experience of 1847. The Ministerial letter to the Bank 
Directors saved half the firms in the City from bankruptcy ; 
and yet competent observers doubt whether the impending 
ruin ought not to have been allowed to proceed. Subsequent 
discussions have done something to dissipate popular errors. 
The debates in the short Session of Parliament produced a 
general impression that speculative imprudence was re- 
sponsible for the crisis, and that the existing law of currency 
is sound. 

Among the minor events of the year may be reckoned the 
deaths of several respectable noblemen. Lord ELLEesmerg, 
Lord Frrzwituiam, and Lord Spencer were favourable 
specimens of their order. Literary spite and electoral cor- 
ruption mourn the loss of their respective representatives in 
the persons of CrokER and of Corrocx. The House of Lords 
has been adorned by the accession of Lord Macauay, and 
it has also been provided with another Grosvenor and 
another CavenpisH. The establishment of an oligarchy of 
favoured families is notaltogether conducive tothe permanence 
of aristocratic privileges ; but Lord Esury and Lord CuesHam 
will, beyond doubt, wear their new dignities with becoming 
propriety. The latest occurrence of the year is the promotion 
of Lord CuawricarDE to a seat in the Cabinet. Lord 
Harrowsy unfortunately entertained a scruple as to the 
Jewish question ; and the new Privy Seal is exempt from 
prejudices. A fortnight ago, the new Minister attended a 
meeting of obscure Indian agitators, who passed a resolution 
in favour of the Charter. The nomination shows Lord 
PaMERsTON’s consciousness of strength. A less confident 
Minister would have exhausted the list of his party before he 
determined on so questionable an appointment. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


tan pee is perhaps no very reason why we should 
do or say anything parti on the first of January. 
It opens the Calendar, and nothing else—not the Session of 
Parliament, nor the Law Courts, nor the Spring. If any- 
thing, it marks in this country a dead time both of 
Politics and Nature. Events run over it as if it were 
not there. The p we see from it is just the pros- 
pect we see from the last day of the old year, saving the 
made by twenty-four hours’ progress towards the 
horizon of the future. Still, as we alter the date, fancy 
hears the wing of Time waved for another flight; and 
nations and men leave the past behind them and renew 
their hopes. They renew their hopes, not their fore- 
i Bell-ringing and merry-making hail the smiling 
little stranger, which may turn out to be the great Cholera 
year, or the year of the Russian War, or, like that 
which we have just buried, the year of the Commercial 
Crisis and the Indian Mutiny. We all know that in any 
iven life, and in any given period of time, there will be at 
east as much to bear as to enjoy; but we ring for the 
enjoyment, without tolling for the suffering that is to come. 
Hope prevails even against h Bonfires are unhesitatingly 
i and tenants feasted at the happy coming of age of 
an acred Caliban who has already given promise of evil, and 
who, all the company feel sure in their hearts, will live and 
die like a beast. New Year has at all events shown no. 
vicious propensities, and deserves all the kind constructions 
and anticipations which are due to a blank. It may 
be the year of the war with America about the 


Mosquito question. on the other hand, it may. be 
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the year of the Millennium, and consign Lord PALMERSTON 
to a thousand years of uninterrupted peace. Let it be rung 
in, therefore, in charitable hope. 

And this new year is born under auspices doubtful, 
but happy on the whole. The old year has carried with 
it to the grave the commercial crisis and the Indian 
war. It has left, indeed, from both a heavy bequest of 
labour to its heir. Of labour, but not of danger. It has 
been proved that our only enemy in India is one whom we 
have armed against ourselves. That enemy encountered 
and destroyed, our empire will henceforth stand upon a 
surer basis; and we confidently rely on the good sense 
of the nation soon to quell those wild, though natural, 
promptings of alarm and which bid it seize 
into its own hands the reins of Eastern Government, 
and blend Indian dependence, in corrupting union, with 
English freedom, The revealed immorality of our 
commerce is perhaps a more unmixed evil than the 
Indian war, which, if it has cost us blood, tears, and trea- 
sure, has also given us glory and heroes. But the principles 
of the nation are not shaken; and it is clear that the 
Government, if rightly minded, will find Parliament ready 
to support it in maintaining a sound code of commercial law 
against the immoral cravings of reckless speculation. Parlia- 
mentary reform looms, to some minds, vast and full of terror. 
But the forthcoming amending Bill, though it will demand wis- 
dom and courage, will be a trivial affair to the great Reform 
struggle, which tried to the utmost the elastic strength of the 
constitution. Sensible Conservatives, having learnt the folly of 
mere obstruction, are evidently ready to give loyal aid in a 
fair measure; and sensible Liberals, having learnt the folly of 
excess, are not in the humour to ask for more. Law Reform 
renews its annual promise. Outside Parliament, the spiritual 
life of the nation gains, we trust, new strength—a strength 
which is shown in religious conflicts, but not in conflicts alone. 
Social benevolence advances on its peaceful way. Philosophy 
descries new spheres of thought. And science—though, to 
rebuke her pride, her Atlantic cable breaks, and her Levia- 
than sticks in the slips—counts that which she has only as an 
earnest of that which is to come. The nation, which at the 
outbreak of the Indian mutiny appeared, to envious and 
exulting eyes, to verge towards her decline, seerns still in her 
“mighty youth.” And she has a better pledge of lasting 
power and yrosperity than her own strength, inasmuch as 
she is the ark of a great cause. If the ship had no need to 
fear which carried Ca#sar, the nation has no need to fear 
which carries Liberty and Truth. 

If we try to cast the horoscope of Parliament for the 
new year, the main fact which strikes us as giving the key 
to the future is the break-up of party. Party-spirit no 
longer answers the spur, driven in often and hard by the 
eager heel of the leader of the Opposition. Toryism and 
Whiggery seem yeally dead, though it has been so often 
said that they were only sleeping till new questions should 
arise. There are plenty of interests in the House—the 
landed interest, the commercial interest, the manufacturing 
interest, the railroad interest, the Dissenting interest—-which 
hold only too well together. But there is no single and definite 
principle of division binding together two great political 
armies, and attaching them to the standards of their social 
leaders. New principles of combination may arise out of 
new events; but, on the other hand, we must reckon on the 
disuniting force of increased political knowledge and 
independent thought, which are fatal to the control of the 
“whip.” The result, however, of a state of things in which 
no Ministry can command a majority in the old way, seems 
to be not, as might have been expected, to make Government 
weak, but to make a weak Government strong, and to give a 
Patmerston almost the power ofa Pirr. For all that appears, 
the present Premier may joke out the year. This is due in 

t to the sympathy, faint and transient though it be, of Eng- 

d with the political lassitude of the Continental nations. 
Partly also it is due to a succession of wars, great and small, 
in the unbroken continuance of which Lord Patmersron has 
been so lucky that, like a whist player who always turns up 
an honour, he may be suspected of having assisted his fortune 
by his skill. “He wants a war,” said Lovvors when Lovis 
XIV. was out of humour with him, “and by Heaven he shall 
have it.” But the great ally of the Government is neces- 
sity—an ally more forcible than the Premier, more persua- 
sive than Mr. Hayter. Impregnable, because heirless, they 
may face in confidence the opening year. The“ great Con- 
servative party” proceeds, am a happy star, from one depth 
of greatness and “union” toanother. The seceders from the 


PaLMERsTON Government are still reaping the fruits of their 
ill-timed and unpatriotic secession. Upon Lord Joun 
RussEtt must, by this time, have dawned the melancholy 
truth that Government can go on without him. Pressed by 
the Tories, Lord PaLmerston finds support in the Radicals— 
pressed by the Radicals he finds support among’the Tories. So 
he feels firm in his saddle, and pays the people which has so 
loyally rallied round him by an appointment which outrages, 
not only all that is moral, but all that is manly, generous, 
chivalrous in the nation. 

Looking from England to the group of European nations, 
the eye rests on some very dismal phenomena, the key 
to which is to be found in the law of reaction. 
Terrorism, Socialism, Atheism, have conspired in the 
interest of Despotism and Jesuitism, and their conspiracy 
has been only too successful. In France, the general sub- 
mission to a “saviour of society” is broken only by the 
unavailing though honourable constancy of a few exiles; 
and the observer who does not despair of France looks with 
hope, not tothe overthrow of the Emprror, but to the 
commencement—now faintly visible—of a constitutional 
struggle for the conversion into realities of those forms of 
liberty and self-government which a despotism, still totter- 
ing, has feared utterly to abolish on the morrow of a great 
democratic revolution. Perhaps the year will not close with- 
out seeing the defeat of Louis NaPpoLEon in some encounter 
with the spirit of freedom, resuming its advance under cover 
of his own hypocritical institutions. The same hope which 
dawus for France will dawn also for Italy, where the real key- 
stone of the present Ecclesiastical and Bourson tyrannies is 
the Frencn Emperor, who seems to drag at his chariot-wheels 
the mock CromwELt so terrible to King OrHo and Commis- 
sioner YEH. King Bomsa, excommunicated by diplomacy, 
seems only to have been released from the last bond of decency 


by his excommunication, and ceases to pay even the tribute of 


hypocrisy to justice. At Vienna, despotism finds itself strong 
enough to dispense with its Bastiles. But the panic and weari- 
ness on which the restored despotisms rest will pass away. The 
love of progress, of liberty, of truth will remain. Despotism 
and Jesuitism combined might possibly crush or drug them 
with success, if Europe were entirely given up to despotism and 
Jesuitism. But Europe still has its England, its Sardinia, 
its Switzerland, its Belgium, where, in spite of passing 
clouds and occasional backslidings, the light shines on, an 
the good cause prevails. Even in Germany the steady con- 
tinuance of intellectual freedom half makes amends for 
political prostration. Spain, prone in the gulf of royal 
amours, and Ministerial intrigues and peculations, seems 
the opprobrium of Constitutional Government; but even 
in Spain a hopeful eye may discover the emerging promise 
of something better than the fatuity of the old Bour- 
Bons, and the reign of the Inquisition. But gages 
for the future freedom of the world are being fast placed, in 
increased numbers, beyond the reach of European revolutions 
and reactions. The true moral position of the Northern 
States of America is concealed, and their natural influence 
on humanity marred, by their unnatural and corrupting 
union with the degraded slave-owners of the South ; but the 
day may come when they will separate themselves from the 
contagion, and resume their place as a power of good in the 
community of nations. And England, in the colonies that 
are, the free nations that are to be, of which she is fast be- 
coming the proud and fruitful mother, is circling the globe 
with points of light which will shine back on the whole 
world. The cause of humanity for the last century has been 
marked by fearful errors and excesses, which have brought 
down inevitable retribution; but ProvipEnce is long-suffer- 
ing and can afford reverses, and the book of history is not yet 
closed for man. 


THE RELEASE FROM LUCKNOW. 


faeces system of difficult, but excellently combiued and 
most successful operations, by which Sir Coun Camp- 
BELL conducted his troops through an unbroken series of 
town-fortresses to the Lucknow Residency, has scarcely 
more interest for the country than the fact, barely announced 
to us, that the persons who had been blockaded for six long 
months in Lucknow were at length on their way to Cawn- 
pore. Some of our readers will recollect the universal 
anxiety to hear from the prisoners in Affghanistan the 
tale of their confinement ; and there will now be the same 
eagerness to have, though from the most unskilled pen, the 
story of that extraordinary imprisonment which has just 
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terminated. Probably it will turn out that the interest of 
the narrative depends, much less than was at first antici- 
pated, on mere physical privations. It is understood that 
the little company in the Residency was always pretty well 
supplied with provisions, though these were sometimes of 
the coarsest. How their food was renewed from time to 
time, is a curious question ; but the next mail is likely to 
answer it, and at present we can only wonder whether they 
owed this comparative abundance to one or two successful 
forays, or (what seems more probable) to a secret understand- 
ing with some of the hesitating Oude Zemindars. The 
general good health of the garrison seems to be attributable 
to the remarkable number of medical men driven in by the 
insurrection, but most of all to the magnificent dimensions 
of a mansion which was, in fact, the palace of the king 
of the Kings of Oude. We have been told that the 
Residency included the highest of all Oriental luxuries— 
a complete set of underground apartments; and there 
must certainly have been great facilities for isolating the 
sick, and giving them the advantages of coolness and 
quiet, since we know, from the private correspondence, 
that one lady had an attack of small-pox, and com- 
pletely recovered from it. We can imagine that the 
appearance of that frightful disease constituted one of the 
most critical incidents of this drama. What could be more 
awful than the doubt whether it would or would not spread? 
But the life of the prisoners, or at all events of those not 
actively engaged in the defence, must on the whole have 
contracted itself into prolonged and intense expectation. 
What a world of emotions must have been called up when 
some messenger, more fortunate than his fellows, brought in 
the shreds of paper which announced the successive advances 
_ and retreats of Havetocx! Some French romancer has 
already attempted to depict the meeting between the be- 
sieged and their earliest deliverers; but though we must 
pronounce Mrs. “ Jessiz Brown” and her bagpipes to be pure 
invention, it is likely that we may soon hear the particulars 
of a scene transcending in its pitch of interest the most 
elaborate efforts of Dumas, Dickens, or Water Scort. 

The revolt will ultimately be dealt with by a system of 
flying columns on the most extensive scale; but before this 
plan can be carried out, it is probable that Sir Corin Camp- 
BELL will have to conduct a regular campaign in Oude and 

_ its neighbourhood. Two large bodies of insurgents are 
especially noted as requiring chastisement and dispersion. 
One of them is massed about Fyzabad, where it is said 
to have enthroned a child as King of Oude ; and this force 
will be greatly swollen by the fugitives from Lucknow. 
The other consists of the Gwalior Contingent, to which the 
Dinapore mutineers have now joined themselves. The bri- 
gade thus formed is said to be threatening Cawnpore from 
Jalaun, and we have it positively stated that Nana Sani 
has placed himself at its head. There is some plausibility 
about this last report, for the Nana is likely to feel that his 
pretended dignity as Peishwa would prove of more use to 
him amid a force under the influence of Mahratta traditions 
than it has been in Oude, where there is much reason to 
think that he has been subordinated to powerful local 
feudatories and mutinous Subahdars. Should there be the 
least foundation for the belief that he is with the Gwalior 
rebels, we fervently trust that they will be selected for 
— attack. Nothing is so likely to restore England and 
ndia to their normal state of feeling as the death, how- 
ever inflicted, of Nana Sanis. Until that impure 
blood has been poured out, the appetite for vengeance, gratify 
it as we may, will never be entirely satiated. 
_ Everybody who loves and respects his country will pin 
wishes on the capture of Nana Sauis, or any other 
event by which the plague of bloodthirstiness can be stayed. 
We should be ashamed of ourselves if we did not avow 
our dismay at the lengths to which, in some notorious 
instances, an excessive zeal in punishment is driving the 
Anglo-Europeans. The ghastly exhortations of the Calcutta 
newspapers are having frightful effect. What can be more 
ignobly cruel than the controversy about the King of 
Delhi's great-grandson? It might perhaps have been 
better to shoot the Mahomedan prince at once. It may 
have been mistaken kindness to send him out for an airing 
on an elephant with a gentleman named Hocer. But now 
that this one Jad is spared among thirty of his uncles and 
brothérs—and now that, for good or evil, he has had his ride 
—who buta Calcutta penny-a-liner, in a paroxysm of fury at 
having been frightened out of his wits, would blaspheme for 
4 week at the boy's being left to breathe? And then, is 


every flying column which is sent out from a centre of 
operations like Delhi or Agra always to bring in its tale of 
villages burned to the ground? Are all the owls in North- 
Western India to rejoice over us as they did over the 
Sultan in the apologue? We are told that no village 
is ever burned unless it resists. This is all very well 
as respects the first village dealt with, but it may work 
cruel injustice on the second or third. Vi A is 
burned because it offers resistance. Welland good ; but 
village B may not be well-informed of our principle of 
action, and may offer resistance simply to prevent its being 
burned. We may depend upon it that, if this goes on mu 
longer, our good name before the world will be blotted with 
a stain which centuries will not efface. The measure of justi- 
fiable vengeance is never taken by posterity with the balance 
of contemporary opinion. We beg any one who doubts this 
just to reflect on all the discredit which has been heaped on 
the Prussians for the barbarities they perpetrated in the 
French provinces, and for the Vandalism they only proposed 
to perpetrate in Paris, during the invasion of 1815. Yet, 
surely, if ever there was a city and a people who had justly 
provoked the extremity of retaliation, it was the Paris of 
1793, and the France whose armies in 1806 had reaped a 
harvest of robbery and lust over the whole length of Prussia 
from the Saxon to the Russian frontier. 


THE MEMORIAL IN FAVOUR OF EDUCATIONAL 
CONSTITUENCIES. 


See of our readers, at all events, will pardon us for not 
having given an offhand opinion on the Memorial lately 
presented to Lord PaumersTon in favour of “ granting, for 
the benefit of the whole community, a substantive voice in 
the Legislature to those classes who have had the advantage 
of a liberal education.” Our own leaning was decidedly 
against the plan ; but when we looked down the list of the 
Memorialists we could not but feel that such men must have 
a great deal of reason on their side, and that the obvious ob- 
jections to their scheme might not be so conclusive as they 
appeared to some whose more than Papal infallibility seems 
bound, in every case, to give not only a dogmatical, but a 
summary decision. That list contains men eminent in al- 
most every line—great politicians, great ecclesiastics, great 
lawyers, great men of science, and great writers. It includes 
men of all parties, and men of the most different creeds— 
Lord BroveHam uniting with Lord SHarressury, and the 
Archbishop of CanrerBury with leading Nonconformists. 
In it are some who, born to hereditary rank and wealth, have 
counted rank and wealth as nothing unless they could win the 
better nobility of usefulness to their kind ; and some who, born 
to obscurity and poverty, have trodden the steepest path to 
eminence and fame. Nota few names appear of great citi- 
zens who now, in the evening of noble lives, would naturally 
shrink from coming forward to join in political action, and 
who can only have been induced to tender their advice to 
their country on this occasion, by the deepest conviction and 
the most patriotic solicitude for the welfare of institutions 
their personal interest in which has almost passed away. 
England has reason to be proud of such councillors, for she 
alone possesses them ; and common sense, as well as good 
feeling, requires that their counsels should be received with 
attention, and discussed with some measure of respect, instead 
of being dismissed with flippant ridicule and contempt. If 
the country lost such advisers, their place would be very ill 
supplied by the smartness of some of their censors in the 
ress, 
f But it was not only the want of consideration with which 
the Memorial was treated by the leading journal of which 
we have to complain. The whole spirit and design of the 
Memorialists were, we must say, grossly misrepresented. 
They were held up to scorn and hatred as a set of 
conceited and coxcombical pedants, with their heads full 
of the examination mania, seeking in the interest of their 
own selfish intellectual pride to separate their caste from 
the “vulgar” and “ grovelling” herd, and to place exclusive 
political power in their own hands. Malice itself, unaided by 
positive falsehood, can find no trace of any such spirit, or any 
such designs, either in the Memorial or in the explanatory 
pamphlet to which the Memorial refers. “The benefit of 
the whole community,” and not the interest of their section 
of it, is most evidently their real aim, as well as their pro- 
fession. They desire to make the influence of high educa- 
tion useful to the State for a national object which 


they think cannot otherwise be attained. object 
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is to introduce into the House of Commons a certain 
amount of political intellect and capacity independent of 
the great material interests into which the possessors of 
property are divided. Their scheme may be feasible or not 
feasible—we think it is not feasible. But it is at all events 
a patriotic and uninvidious scheme, and to raise the mob 
against its authors by venomous misconstruction of their sen- 
timents, would be a very heinous and a very mean offence. 
The truth is, there are men among the Memorialists of whom 
low intellectual pride is pretty well known not to be the 
actuating principle, and who are, perhaps, as capable as any 
writer in the Times of seeing that there are better things 
than intellect, or the fruits of intellect, in the world. 
There are, perhaps, also men as capable of appreciating 
the virtues of the people. To take two names out of 
many—who is a man of the le if Mr. Maurice is not ? 
Whs bao dows mobo tan raise peasant 
virtue out of the dust, and to set it as high as art could set it, 
and win for it the homage of affection! As to the exami- 
vation mania, the 7imes headed its greatest extra 

and now the same journal is preparing, with its usual versa- 
tility, to head the reaction. But nobody has said a word 
about examinations on this occasion. It so happens that 
examination is necessarily the test of qualification, not only 
for academical degrees, but for most professions ; but it is 
not the test of qualification for literary and scientific socie- 
ties, the members of which the Memorialists propose to 
include in their special franchise, and it can hardly be said to 
be the test of qualification for the military and naval pro- 
fessions, which are also to be included. 

The county members represent landed property. The 
members for the manufacturing districts represent property 
invested in manufactures. The members for the boroughs 

resent either the property of shopkeepers or the property 
of neighbouring squires—unless they represent the pro- 
perty of the member himself, brought to bear on the con- 
stituency in the form of bribes. And all these interests are 
enabled, through the perfection to which the pledging system 
has been brought, to bind their respective representatives 
pretty tightly to the furtherance of their own peculiar and, 
to speak plainly, selfish ends. Who represents the whole 
eountry? Who goes or can go into the House, pledged to 
nothing but to solve all political and social questions that 
may arise, independently and impartially, to the best of his 
ability, and tu vote always, according to his conscience, for 
the good of the whole people—for the good of the peasant as 
his squire—for the good of the poorest mechanic as well as 
of the cotton lord—for the good of those that have not 
ten-pound houses as well as of those that have? Surely it is 
well that there should be a few such men in the Legislature, 
at least as an experiment. We should soon see whether they 
would contribute nothing to our councils but “sophisms 
alternating with Latin quotations,” and hypocritical injunc- 
tions to self-reform. Politics is now a science and a philo- 
sophy, as the most “ practical” leading articles cannot help 
witnessing ; and there.seems even an urgent need of legis- 
lators whe can address themselves, with full knowledge and 
an unbiassed mind, to the solution of its great problems, and 
especially of those which involve the reconcilement of the 
different material interests of the nation. Blind collision is 
rather a poor—and considering the amount of vile factious 
passion it excites, rather an expensive—mode of obtaining 
an equitable result. But since the inevitable suppression of 
the nomination boroughs, we are at a loss to imagine, and 
should be glad to be informed by those who are so well 
satisfied with the present state of things, where a perfectly 
independent man—a man, that is, independent not only of 
class or local interest, but of low demagogic compliances— 
can hope to find a seat. What constituency would now elect 
a Burke, a Macinrosu, a Huskissoy, or a Honnern—men 
who in their day contributed something more than Latin 
quotations (though they may have had the misfortune, like 
the victims of Jack Capz, to know Latin) even to the ma- 
terial progress of the nation. Pert himself, who was as 
much in harmony with the practical tendencies of the 
country as heart could wish, found it best, in order to 
secure his Parliamentary independence, to avoid the great 
class constituencies, and sit for a pocket-borough. But 
a constituency composed, according to the plan of the 
Memorialists, of all the members of liberal professions and 
callings in a large district, might form a refuge for high- 
minded and perfectly independent public men, not only 
because the minds of such a constituency would be more 
cultivated, but because their sympathies would be higher 


and more comprehensive, while, from the great variety of 
the elements of which they would be composed, it would be 
morally impossible that they could be governed in their 
choice by any material interest like that of land, manufac- 
tures, or trade. The members for such constituencies might 
have some of the peculiarities of high cultivation, which 
would also be faults ; but the evil would be effectually coun- 
teracted by the vast mass of purely practical politiciaus with 
which their high cultivation would be combined. Among 
these peculiarities we will venture to-say would not be 
found an inferiority to the squires, the cotton-lords, and the 
tenpounders in active sympathy for the unrepresented poor. 
The last great political effort of the squires was to keep for 
their own class a tax on the poor man’s bread. The cotton- 
lords do not hate Protection itself more than any attempt 
in a free country to prevent a man from overworking his 
own hands. The representative of that typical constituency 
of a the Tower Hamlets, came forward the 
other day in the House of Commons to denounce any at- 
tempt to deprive his constituents of the lucrative privilege 
of providing fetid and pestilential dwellings for the poor. 
We cannot help thinking that upon this occasion certain of 
the Memorialists would have contributed to the debate 
something more homely than a Latin quotation. 

Still we confess that on the whole, and subject to any 
further considerations that may be advanced, our opinion is 
decidedly against the plan. It is put forward in no exclusive 
or invidious spirit—quite the reverse ; but in practice, it 
seems to us, it would certainly wear an exclusive and in- 
vidiots appearance. The special constituencies which it 
would establish would, we fear, become the objects of intense 
envy and dislike to those who did not possess the 
educational franchise. The very article in the Z'imes to 
which we have alluded in the course of these remarks may 
be taken as a correct indication of the feelings of that public 
which the Zimes studies and endeavours to represent; and 
the Z'imes’ humble friend in the Comic press has faithfully fol- 
lowed in the same line. Public institutions, in a free country, 
must not only be good but popular, or not unpopular; for to 
be unpopular is to be impotent. A malignant division between 
the educated and uneducated portions of the community, 
with the great preponderance of power on the side of the 
unedueated, would be a very dangerous affair. The “vulgar” 
and  grovelling” constituencies—as they would be always 
fancying, and would always be told by their demagogues, they 
were considered—would be combining in rebellion against the 
supposed pretensions of intellect, and the result would _ 
haps be that intellect would become weaker than ever. e 
believe, then, that it is wiser to direct our efforts to the pro- 
motion of better education, which will carry more generous 
sympathies with it, among the gentry and the middle- 
classes of what is, after all, a great nation ; and that to this 
rather than to any direct enfranchisement of the ecucated 
portion of the community, we must mainly look for the 
ultimate prevalence of a higher and more independent spirit 
in the councils of the nation. ‘To infuse a distinctly edu- 
cational element into the existing constituencies by making 
academical degrees and professional diplomas a qualification 
for the franchise, without property, is of course an entirely 
different measure, and seems unobjectionable, as far as it goes, 
though it would not go very far. The property quali- 
fication itself is defended by the Times against universal 
suffrage as an indirect—itisa very indirect—security for in- 
telligence, Education is a much more direct security for 
intelligence ; and therefore, where its existence can be satis- 
factorily ascertained, it would seem to have a claim to 
admission to the franchise which can scarcely be resisted. 


A STRONG GOVERNMENT. 


ORD PALMERSTON boasts of having a strong Govern- 
L ment, and he is determined to test and to parade its 
strength. He has had a vacancy to fill in his Cabinet, and 
of all men living he has selected the Marquis of CLANRICARDR 
as his colleague. It was impossible to make a choice which 
could more admirably effect the purpose of challenging 
public opinion, and ascertaining the extremity of insult to 
which his supporters will submit. When it was announced 
that Lord Harrowsy was to retire, and was to efface the 
slight barrier which has hitherto removed him from private 
life, it was natural to suppose that the vacancy made at so 
convenient a time would be filled by a successor who could 
bring some little credit and reputation to the Ministry. The 
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strong Government is notoriously short of strong hands. 
In the Commons, there is no one of marked ability to support 
the Premier except the Arrorney-GENeRAL, who openly 
laments that he is powerless, and, in answer to the earnest 
applications for legal reform with which he is pressed, ex- 
plains that he himself heartily assents, but that he is obliged 
to consult his senior partner on the woolsack, and that the 
dreadful Jorkins always says, No. In the Lords, the 
Ministry has exactly that degree of strength which best 
sets off the oratorical and argumentative triumphs of its 
opponents. With regard to India especially, which is now 
the one great engrossing subject of interest, the Cabinet 
is weaker than on any other side. In the Upper House, 
there is literally no Minister whose opinion on the subject is 
of the slightest weight ; and in the Commons, the Government 
is represented by Mr. Vernon Smiru, on whose behalf his 
friends affectionately urge that although he speaks like a 
man-milliner disguising the accounts of a trading firm— 
although he thinks that a sailing-ship in a calm can be pro- 
pelled by the mere force of a generous emulation—and 
although he abandoned the whole question of the convey- 
ance of troops to his subordinates—yet he does his best, and 
works like a clerk. The retirement of Lord Harrowsy gave 
Lord Patmerstow a golden opportunity of securing the 
adhesion of some one acquainted with India, or able to com- 
prehend its wants—some one with the name and the mental 
grasp of a statesman; and he has used this opportunity by 
appointing Lord Ciayricarpe. It is not too much to say, 
that Lord CLanricarpe unites every possible disqualification. 
His politics are those of the effetest school of Whiggism. 
He has sunk to that pitch of public estimation which exposes 
him to be hired out to preside at meetings where resolutions 
are carried that all Indian reform is valueless unless accom- 
panied by the concession of the Charter; and his private 
reputation has, rightly or wrongly, been overshadowed with 
a scandal of the grossest kind. It is all very well for the 
Times, which now naturally wishes to back up a protegé of 
Lord PaLMerston, to try to persuade us that there is nothing 
worse to be said of Lord CLanricarpE than that he is utterly 
contemptible ; but we cannot forget that, on the occasion of 
a memorable trial, the Zimes pronounced that Lord Ciay- 
RICARDE, until the charges made against him were disproved, 
ought not to show his face again in the House of Lords. 
We do not wish to inquire too closely or too censoriously 
into the private lives of public men; but, where grave impu- 
tations remain unrefuted, there should be some limit to 
the insolence of aristocratic condonation, and some tribute 
paid to the claims of common decency. Certainly, for a man 
of Gop, Lord Patmerston is content to work with very 
carnal instruments. 

The appointment of Lord Cuannicarpe throws much light 
on the system by which the strong Government is worked. 
The secret of strength is the combination of subserviency to 
popular clamour with unlimited jobbing in favour of a clique. 
Lord PaLmerston saw that the first of all requisites was that 
his Government should be popular. He analysed the real 
wishes of the vulgar who bestow popularity, and found that they 
have two great centres of interest—the pride of an aggres- 
sive race, and the spiritual excitements of Puritanism. Lord 
PALMERSTON determined to gratify them on both these points, 
in a way they had never been gratified before. The British 
Lion was not difficult to conciliate, because that animal cares 
more for the voice of his keeper than for meat, and does not 
so much wish anything done, as that a few fine sentences 


of defiance should be hurled at foreign powers in after-dinner 
crunches, But the Puritans had to be bought, and Lord 
Other 


'ALMERSTON was ready to pay them handsomely. 
Ministers had dallied with them, and had promised them ten 
or even fifteen pieces of silver. Lord PaLmersTon gave 
them thirty, ready money, and made BickersteTH a bishop. 
He had his reward, and received the unquestioning support of 
a grateful country. But besides the support of the country, a 
Minister wants the support of a faithful knot of Parliamentary 
dependents, Lord PaLmersron has secured this in the same 
determined manner. He understood perfectly that the 
weaker and more despicable were the men promoted, and 
the less their claims to public rewards, the stronger would be 
the tie that bound them to him. He has instilled into the 
most hopeless scions of the Whig aristocracy the belief 
that there is something to be got as long as he is their 
chief. He has sent a Howarp to distribute stamps at 
Manchester, and a ToLLemacwE to be treasurer of the 
County Courts of Kent. He has handed over Nova Scotia 
to the cultivated experience of Lord Muterave.. He has 


revived in Lord CLANRICARDE the pleasant feeling of grati- 
tude, which the Marquis might reasonably have supposed 
could never again have been awakened in his breast. There 
is no Whig — hope now. He may be what his good- 
natured friends call contemptible, but he will do to represent 
the QuEen’s Government in the House of Lords. e ma 
not be quite certain how to spell his own name, but he wi 
be fit to govern an important colony. He may have no 
recommendation except his birth, but he can be selected to 
snatch from solicitors one of the very few po wy crm to 
which they are eligible. The clique will take heart, and 
gain strength, and increase in numbers every day; and, 
as in Paris, when a revolution is scented, countless ruf- 
fians, before unheard of, swarm to take part in the blood- 
shed and the pillage, so, now that Lord CLANRICARDE is 
made a Minister, all the Whigs who have been shelved for 
imbecility, whose reputation has been fly-blown, or who have 
failed in an honourable career, will turn out of their hidi 
places, and flock to the rich banquet which “the People’s 
Minister” provides for them. 

It must be acknowledged that there is much worldly 
wisdom in all this. Popular in the country, and well-served 
by his dependents, Lord Patmersron can afford to defy the 
intellect of the Houses of Parliament, and to reject the 
claims of unassisted merit. He can tell Mr. Giapstone and 
Lord Joun Russext to their faces that he does not care a 
button for the opinions of the first orator in England, or 
of the leader of the Liberal party. He can carry out his 
scheme of dispensing patronage so unscrupulously that his 
subordinates feel safe in copying it—that jobs are perpe- 
trated at the Horse Guards in a way unknown even there 
before, while Mr. Vernon Smirn thwarts, in every possib'e 
way, the system of competitive examination in the Indian 
service. What can his opponents do? They can but enjoy 
the barren triumph of surpassing Lord Cranwortn in 
argument, and the Duke of Axcyif in eloquence. The 
country and the clique make Lord Patwersron safe. Time 
may perhaps bring a change ; and meanwhile we can enjoy 
the consolation which Lord PaLmerston offers to those who 
take interest in the fortunes of European freedom. He is 
wont to tell them that while constitutional forms remain 
there is always hope, and that the day may come when 
these forms will again be instinct with life. We must 
be content with knowing that there are still constitu- 
tional forms in England, that there are men left who 
hate jobbery, and that the best of luck is proverbially 
a rotten reed to lean on. Lord Patmerston will do his 
utmost to cry up the men who are associated with him. He 
will assure the next batch of aldermen whom he addresses 
in the hours of credulity which follow punch and turtle, that 
his colleagues are men of European reputation, of unspotted 
character, and of the most eminent ability ; but nothing can 
prevent Mr. Vernon Smiru’s speeches being reported. The 
Marquis of CLaNricarDE may have the honour of addressin 
the House of Lords as a Minister ; but he will have to spe 
before an assembly where the favouring glances of Ernest 
Jones will no longer cheer him—where it will be scarcely 
safe to say, as he said at the Indian Reform Meeting, that 
“the Cabinet must be aided by pressure from without if it 
is to sweep away the Double Government”—and where he 
is sure to be followed in debate by Lord Grey and Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S MONETARY POLICY. 


HE first Message of the new Prestpent of the United 
States, and the departmental reports which accom 

it, have more interest for us than commonly belongs to om 
documents. We have got so used to the addresses to Bunkum 
which the Chief istrates of the United States are in the 
habit of delivering, that we are apt to attach but little weight 
to utterances which so seldom are what they ought to be— 
dignified declarations of the future policy of a great 
empire. Mr. Bucnanan’s Message is certainly not free from 
the defects which it seems impossible for a Prestpent to 
avoid. The uncandid treatment of the stale controversy 
about Central America, and the quibbling compromise sug- 
gested in the Kansas matter, were obviously dictated rather 
by party tactics, and by deference to popular prejudices, than 
by any large statesmanlike views. But there is one topic— 
and that the one in which we have the greatest interest— 
which is handled in a bold and uncompromising spirit. The 
commercial and monetary policy of our Transatlantic cus- 


tomers is a much more important matter to us than the limits 
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assigned to their “ domestic institution,” or even the temper 
of their diplomatic intercourse. America is not likely to 
go to war with us under the most bellicose Administration ; 
but she is certain to trade with us, and is very well able, 
as recent events have shown, to inflict an enormous 
amount of suffering on our commerce. It is therefore 
matter for congratulation that the PresmpEnt, adopting the 
views of the Secretary of the Treasury, has had the courage 
to attribute the commercial troubles of America to their 
true cause, instead of pandering to the spirit of speculation 
by ascribing all that has happened to inevitable accident. 
The “nobles and merchant princes” who did their best to 
bolster up the wretched mismanagement of the Western Bank 
of Scotland, may learn a lesson, from the plain speaking 
of Mr. Bucuanay, on a subject which a selfish regard for his 
own popularity might have tempted him to approach in a 
very different temper. With an honesty scarcely to be ex- 
pected, he does not hesitate to say that the revulsion of credit 
has been caused by the extravagant and vicious system of 
paper currency and bank credits, leading, us it must do, to 
wild speculation and gambling in stocks. Though he acknow- 
ledges, with undisguised regret, that the power of issue 
enjoyed by the State Banks has been too long exercised to 
be questioned now, he recommends Federal interference to 
such an extent as gradually to limit the note circulation to 
sums not less than 50 dollars, and at the same time to 
compel every bank to keep a specie reserve of at least one- 
third of its liabilities. As a further check upon undue 
expansion, he proposes that a universal bankrupt law should 
be passed, making it an irreversible erganic law of a bank’s 
existence that a suspension of cash payments should produce 
its civil death, and force it into liquidation. That some 
remedy is called for is only too obvious. From the figures 
collected by the Secretary, it appears that an aggregate cir- 
culation of about 215,000,000 dollars, together with deposits 
amounting to 230,000,000, was maintained upon a specie 
basis of ouly 58,000,000, or considerably less than one-seventh 
of the total liabilities of the banks. Whatever may be 
thought of the wisdom or feasibility of the repressive measures 
suggested for the prevention of so dangerous a state of things, 
it is something that the evil is thus openly admitted and con- 
demned by the highest authority in the United States. 

It is now more than ever manifest that no nation, however 
cautious may be its own currency laws, can escape the 


lation in other countries. In commercial affuirs, the world 
is growing every day more like an universal republic. 
Isolation is impossible; and the disasters which result 
from the folly of one country are certain to extend to all 
others with which it trades. No State ever regulated its 
own currency on a more careful and secure basis than 
Hamburg has done for many years ; and yet, forming as it 
does but a small element in the commercial system of the 
world, it has suffered as severely as those who have courted 
ruin by a practice of extravagant issues. We should be the 
last to attribute the recent commercial disasters in any 
country to currency legislation alone. Our home experience 
has shown that, under any regulations, it is possible for a 
thoroughly rotten trade to be fostered by excessive banking 
facilities. But it is nevertheless true that one of the most 
powerful instruments for converting a time of pressure into 
a period of panic and bankruptcy is to be found in a lax 
system of paper issues. So long as a single important State 
refuses to join in putting a wholesome restraint upon this 
element of disorder, there exists a removeable source of 
danger, not only to itself, but to the whole trading world. 
The worthless paper of an insolvent American bank is a 
nuisance to others besides those who employ it as their 
medium of exchange. The inflation of credit thus pro- 
duced is sure to be followed by a collapse that must be 
felt almost as much on this side of the Atlantic as on the 
other; and we have, therefore, a direct interest in every 
effort which may be made to introduce in America a 
sounder system, founded on an adequate metallic basis. 
No one who knows the extent of the mischief which may 
be proauced by unsound trading and speculative banking, 
will venture to predict the cessation of crises of panic under 
the wisest laws that human wit can devise; but if we cannot 
remove all sources of danger, it would be no small gain to get 
rid of one which is always acting, and in no country more 
energetically than in the United States. A universal 
consent among mercantile countries to employ no circulation 
unsupported by a reserve of coin varying, as ours does, with 
the amount of notes issued, would relieve trade from one 


of its greatest perils; and any approximation to this prin- 
ciple on the part of America must be reckoned as an impor- 
tant step in advance. 

We wish we could speak as favourably of the particular 
scheme suggested by the Prestpent as we have done of the 
general tone of his remarks upon the late disasters. But 
his proposal is based upon an idea which it will probably be 
found impracticable to work, and which, if carried out, 
would be but an imperfect palliative. It is possible enough 
for a State to establish laws by which a note circulation may be 
made as absolutely safe as a strictly metallic one ; but we are 
convinced that no system of returns, and no bankrupt laws, 
however stringent, can prevent either banks or mercantile 
firms from doing a speculative business if they are so minded. 
We have clauses in the charters of many of our own banks 
requiring them to wind up their business as soon as a certain 
proportion of their capital is lost. When have these pro- 
visions stayed the course of an insolvent bank? The Royal 
British and the London and Eastern Banks have taught us 
how easily such cobweb legislation may be broken through. 
It would be the same with the bankrupt law by which 
the Preswent vainly hopes to compel the American 
banks to maintain a reserve bearing a fixed proportion 
to their total liabilities. By -attempting to deal with 
matters beyond the reach of the arm of the law, we 
only ensure failure and disappointment ; and the PRESIDENT 
would have a better chance of doing something if he limited 
his plan to the regulation of the paper issues, and left the 
other business of the banks to take its course. So compara- 
tively small an interference may seem inadequate—and in one 
sense would be so, for it certainly would not meet every 
source of mischief; but it would control the only part of the 
evil which legislation can cure, and would materially reduce, 
though it might not altogether remove, the dangers to which 
commerce has been exposed with such fatal results. But it 
is not so much from the prospect of federal legislation that 
we look for a steadier system of trade in America, as from the 
gradual propagation of sound and rational views. Legisla- 
tion, if attempted, will probably fail. There is too much 
jealousy of central interference among the American States to 
give much hope of success to the project which Mr. BucHaNnan 
has ventilated ; and for the present we must content ourselves 
with finding that no official encouragement has been given 


: i ' to over-trading by glossing over the real causes of the con- 
consequences of a redundant and ill-secured note circu- 


vulsion, or by holding out vain hopes of Government aid 
against any similar catastrophes that may hereafter occur. 
“There are many persons,” says the Secretary, “ who seem 
to think it is the duty of the Government to provide relief 
in all cases of trouble and distress, without fully considering 
that such is not the theory of our Government.” The rebuke 
is one which might have been directed to some among ourselves, 
and we look upon it as a good sign that even Transatlantic 
statesmen can venture to preach such unpalatable truths. 
A popular delusion which free-born Americans can bear to 
hear condemned must be approaching its last hour, and can 
scarcely survive much longer in the calmer atmosphere of 
Britain. 


THE WINTER ASSIZES. 


T= crimes of 1857 will long maintain a sinister eminence in 
legal and social history. e hardly remember a year in 
which acts of desperate violence or of gigantic dishonesty have 
been socommon. We have from time to time called the atten- 
tion of our readers to some of the more terrible items in the 
dark catalogue ; and we have now to conclude our task by com- 
menting on some of the more remarkable of the cases which 
have been brought to trial, and in some instances to punishment, 
at the winter assize which has just concluded. The extent and 
gravity of the offences which have been investigated are almost 
unparalleled. In nearly every assize town, men or women have 
been tried for their lives. Inaconsiderable number of instances, 
sentence of death has been passed, and will in all probability be 
carried out; and, in several cases, men of wealth and education 
have been sentenced to long terms of penal servitude for frauds 
of the most scandalous character, or have escaped that fate by 
the imperfection of the law. 

The most remarkable case at the late assizes was certainly that 
of James Ferguson Henderson, tried at Chester, before Mr. Baron 
Channell, for the murder of his father at Bramhall. We are under 
some disadvantages in offering an opinion on it, for the newspaper 
reports are necessarily compressed, and the facts upon which the 
justice of the verdict depended were very minute. Subject, how- 
ever, to such deductions as may be necessary on this head, we are 
of opinion that no man ever had a narrower escape from the gallows 
than the prisoner Henderson, and that no case ever occurred in 


which the public at large would have been more to ratify 
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a verdict of guilty. The circumstances were shortly as follows :— 
Henderson was cashier to a merchant at Manchester; and he 
lived with a brother, his father, mother, and two sisters, at 
a farmhouse near Bramhall, in Cheshire. On the 29th of Sep- 
tember his father went to bed at about nine, the rest of the family 
somewhat later, and the prisoner remained up last of all. At 
two a.m. the household were disturbed by a shot from a gun. 
They all rose. A second shot was fired by the prisoner, as he 


. said, at the “outline” or shadow of a man which he saw in a 
; ae 4 near his father’s room. After firing, he went back to 
is 


own room, loaded both barrels of his gun, and, in company 
with his brother and a servant, went down to look for the 
robbers whom he said he had seen in the house. The 
back-door, which had been locked and barred, was open, 
and the bar was leaning against the wall. The tap 
of a barrel of ale in the cellar was running. The 
lock of the prisoner's desk was broken off, and 14/. 1os. which 
it contained was gone. The old man was shot through the head. 
A large quantity of money was in his desk undisturbed, and a 
slip of carpet by the bed-side had not been moved. These cir- 
cumstances in themselves were most suspicious. 

That robbers should enter a house, and proceed immediately 
to commit an entirely useless crime, in a manner which must 
defeat their own object, and in all probability secure their 
instant detection, is in itself a most improbable supposition—one 
which nothing but the strongest evidence could establish. The 
old man was murdered in his sleep, and that by a gunshot 
wound ; and these two circumstances prove, almost to demonstra- 
tion, that the murderers were not robbers. On the other hand, 
the indications that point to the guilt of the prisoner are 
numerous and extremely cogent. He had quarrelled with his 
father some months before his death, and had cruelly beaten him. 
He was in the habit of speaking of him in the-most brutal manner. 
He declared that when he fired the second shot, the man at 
whom he fired screamed out and leaped up, and he said that he 
had hit him in the neck; yet no blood was found near the place 
which the shot had struck. The desk from which he stated that 
the money had been taken, had not been broken open as thieves 
would have broken it. The lock was torn from it; but if it had 
been locked at the time, the hasp would have remained fixed to 
the lock ; and this was not the case. This would point to the 
conclusion that its condition was a device arranged for a guilty 
ae ge and in order to make evidence. It is most material 

hat this desk was the only thing in the house which even 
seemed to have been plundered. The prisoner’s own behaviour 
was, in at least one particular, highly suspicious. He went 
to Manchester on the day after the murder to arrange 
some matters of business, and while there he saw a Mr. 
Walker, whom he informed of the murder. Mr. Walker 
asked how it happened, and he gave a long account of the matter, 
which began with an explanation of his reasons for having his gun 
loaded, and wore in other respects the appearance of a defence 
at atime when no charge had been made against him. The 
effect of this upon Mr. Walker seems to have been such that he 
told the prisoner, in a very pointed manner, that “ these shockin 
murderers were always Giavrneh, and that if men did not find 
them out, God would.” ‘To this indirect accusation the prisoner 
made no answer, but seemed greatly distressed and confused. 
As if, however, all this were not enough, another piece of evi- 
dence was produced which would seem to be almost conclusive. 
Twelve small pieces of paper, evidently fragments of wadding, 
were found in the bedroom of the murdered man ; and a printer 
declared that they had formed part of the seventy-seventh num- 
ber of a tale called The Cottage Girl, which he had printed some 
years ago. About seventy complete numbers of the tale in 
question were found in the prisoner’s bedroom, and part of the 
seventy-seventh number was also found, which wanted the pages 
to which the wadding had belonged. The report of this part of 
the evidence is so much compressed in the report which we have 
seen that it is impossible to say how far it went ; and from the 
way in which the judge summed up, we should suppose that the 
identification was not made out conclusively. Such was the case 
against the prisoner, and we can hardly imagine a stronger one. 

e points in his favour were, that his brother and sister both 
swore that between the two shots they heard footsteps which 
they knew were not his (he was rather Jame), running either up 
or down stairs; but the servant, Bleeze, who heard each shot, 
heard no footsteps. Another cireumstance was, that though the 
mother and another sister were in the house at the time, they 
were not called for the Crown. It must be observed, however, 
that hardly any part of the case against the prisoner rested ex- 
clusively on the evidence of the prisoner’s near relations—that 
they were under the strongest possible inducement to save his 
life—and that that part of their testimony which made in his 
favour could not from its nature be contradicted. These con- 
siderations go far to explain the conduct of the counsel for the 
Crown in not calling the mother and the other sister. The jury 
thought fit to acquit the prisoner ; and their opportunities of 
forming an opinion are so wuch better than those which any 
one can possess who merely reads reports of the proceedings, 
that we can only express our conviction that Henderson was 
either the luckiest or the most unlucky of mankind. 

Another instance of an acquittal. in the face of apparently strong 
evidence, occurred in the case of a man named Clare, who was 
tried at Stafford, on the 15th December, before Baron Martin. 
Few persons, , will doubt that the verdict was perfectly 


right. A girl named Hopley, who had been in the prisoner's 
employment, was found drowned in a canal. There were no 
marks of violence upon her, and the place in which she was 
found was dangerous, inasmuch as the canal-bank was steep, and 
there was a furnace in the neighbourhood which gave a light 
so dazzling and treacherous as to confuse those who 

atnight. The girl had been seen to go in the direction of the 
vena ; and shortly afterwards screams were heard, and the 
voices of a man and woman quarrelling. About three weeks 
after her death, a man, who seems to have been little better than 
a tramp, declared that he had seen Clare knock the girl down, 
and then throw her into the canal, and that the prisoner had 
threatened to serve him in the same way if he mentioned it. 
There was, however, some evidence of an alibi on the part of Clare 
—there were no bruises on the girl’s body or head—the time as- 
signed to the struggle did not agree with the time of the screams 
heard by another witness—and the jury most properly refused 
to attach any weight to such testimony. This has referred 
to as an exceptional case, in which di was outweighed by 
circumstantial evidence. It proves, in fact, that unless con- 
firmed by surrounding circumstances, mere direct evidence goes 
for little. If two persons were alone in a railway cman. and, 
on arriving at the station, one were to accuse the other of having 
stolen his purse, and thrown it out of the window into a river— 
and if the accused vehemently and consistently asserted his inno- 
cence, so that the whole affair depended on the assertion of the 
one and the denial of the other—it would be most undesirable 
that a jury should convict. To do so would be to place the life 
and liberty of any one man at the mercy of any other. 

In several other trials for murder, convictions were obtained 
and sentence of death was passed. Such were the cases of Beale, 
who murdered his fellow-servant near Bristol, and that of Mellor, 
who killed his wife at Liverpool. Mellor’s case deserves notice 
on account of a singular incident which attended it. A juryman 
named Thornley answered when a man named Thorne was called ; 
and as the prisoner might possibly have challenged him if he had 
known his right name, it seems that the matter will have to be re- 
heard—probably with the same result—at the spring assizes. 
This is not unlike what happened a year ago, on the trial of a 
man named Mansell. He was kept under sentence of death for 
upwards of seven months, whilst several legal arguments were 
held as to the regularity of the proceedings against him, the only 
possible consequence of which would have been a second trial and 
a second conviction. It is a dreadful thing that so much useless 
torture should be inflicted, though it is not very easy to say how 
it is to be avoided. 

Some cases have, as occurred which illustrate the 
unsatisfactory nature of our definitions of murder and man- 
slaughter. One of these is of a nature so horrible and revolt- 
ing that we mention it with some hesitation. A man called 
Greenwood was convicted, before Mr. Justice Wightman at Liver- 
pool, of having caused the death of a little girl under ten years of 
age. Acting under the influence of a loathsome and — super- 
stition, he committed a felonious assault upon her, and she died 
in consequence. To cause the death of another person by com- 
mitting a felony, though the death may not be intended, is 
murder; and there can be no doubt at all that, in this par- 
ticular instance, Greenwood deserved death as richly as any 
miscreant at Delhi or Cawnpore; but the jury were frightened 
at what is called the doctrine of constructive malice, and 
convicted him of manslaughter. It is some satisfaction that 
he was sentenced to penal servitude for life. A somewhat ana- 
logous case occurred at Nottingham before Mr. Justice Cromp- 
ton. James Wright shot a man called Holland through the leg, 
blowing his knee to pieces, with hardly any provocation, and with 
every sign of deadly and long-standing ill-will. Holland died of 
the effects of the wound, and the jury convicted Wright of man- 
slaughter, though the judge, in strict accordance with the well- 
known rule of law, directed them to convict him of murder if 
they thought he meant to do Holland any grievous harm. We 
are inclined to think that in each of these cases the law might 
with advantage have been carried into effect in all its strictness, 
because in each the criminal showed a reckless disregard for 
human life, coupled with atrocious cruelty. The fact, however, 
is that the definition of murder, which includes such cases as 
these, is so wide and so technical that juries cannot understand 
and will not act upon it. If the law enacted plainly that all 
persons who even unintentionally destroy life in the commis- 
sion of certain atrocious crimes should be held to be murderers, 
the moral feeling of the nation would go along with it; but it is 
at present 80 subtle and so arbitrary that it is in practice a dead 
letter. 

We may conclude our observations on crimes of violence by 
observing that no Jess than seventeen cases cf garotte robberies 
were tried at the Stafford Assizes. 

The number of crimes against property committed by persons 
of considerable wealth and education, is the most startling and 
unpleasant circumstance brought to light by the late Assize. It 
creates a painful suspicion as to the general state of mercantile 
morality. What, for example, can possibly be worse than the caso 
of Mr. Henry Bright, of Hull? He was one of the most con- 
spicuous persons in the towa, and he was especially remarkable 
for the zeal with which he devoted himse’f to all religious under- 
takings. Some yeurs he published by subscription a volume 
of sermons, preached at his own suggestion, with an unctuous pre- 
face, concluding with a prayer that the sermons might “ prove 
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an eternal blessing to many souls.” Shortly after, he 
forged a transfer of certain shares held by a third person, for the 
firm of which he was a member, and applied the proceeds to his 
own personal use, He was the managing partner, and continued 
for some years to pay the dividends out of his own pocket. He 
even included the shares in a valuation of the assets of the firm, 
made when he purchased them from the administrator of his 
deceased partner. There could therefore be no doubt of his 
guilt, though he set up the defence that this was a mere dealing 
with partnership property for which he had the authority of the 
senior partner. e defence itself, together with other cir- 
cumstances which came out at the trial, shows in the plainest wa: 

the steps by which he gradually sank into crime, e 
launched into speculations of the wildest kind, and quite 
unconnected with his own business, His partner’s capital 
was about 40,000/.; his own was at one time about 10,000l., 
and it soon disappeared altogether; yet with this compara- 
tively trifling base for their operations, the firm in one year 
“turned over” no less than 1,125,000/. The profit and loss 
on transactions of such enormous magnitude must have been 
large enough to risk the total sacrifice of their capital at 
any moment, and to involve them in utterly hopeless ruin. The 
man who, having 50,000/., contrives to obtain goods worth 
500,000/. on the speculation of selling them for 550,000/., 
sets his whole fortune on a single cast of the dice just as much as 
if he did it at roulette or rouge-et-noir. It is a most instructive 
circumstance that an eminently religious man—and we see no 
reason to doubt Mr. Bright’s sincerity—saw no sort of harm 
in this. The notion that life is divided into two halves, 
the spiritual and the secular, governed by different principles, 
and amenable to different laws, is logically deducible Son much 
of thetheology of the day,and in such cases as these we see its prac- 
tical results. Mr. Bright earnestly wished in early life to be a 
clergyman. When he was about thirty, he actually went to 
sane, for that purpose, and only gave up his scheme 
because his partner begged him to do so “with tears in his 
eyes.” As he found some difficulty in becoming a saint, the 
only alternative which suggested itself was that of being a cheat ; 


but he still maintained a kindness for the other calling, and | 


would have preferred it had circumstances permitted. Every 
step in his progress is lamentably clear. From excessive over- 
dealings in the fy tomes to dealings dishonest as against the 
tae and from these to downright forgery, the road was 

road andeasy. We can see how narrow and technical an offence 
the crime which righteously consigned him to penal servitude 
mst have appeared. How could the mere form of writing one 
name or another make much difference, when his whole life- 
time was passed in dealing with other men’s property, and 
trading on imaginary capital? He is a terrible illustration of 
the character of the crimes to which religious men are perhaps 
more prone than their neighbours—quiet, respectable, gradual 
sins, which excite no scandal and give no alarm, and which are 
quite compatible, and indeed, on the principle of paying Paul 
after you have robbed Peter, have a certain sort of affinity with 
a great deal of church-going and charity—gentlemanlike sins, 
which imply no connexion with publicans or sinners—and, above 
all, good, hardy, practical, vigorous-minded sins, which demand 
& mens sana in corpore sano, and are not part of the mischief 
which Satan finds for idle hands to do. 

The case of John Doherty, “one of the most eminent provision 
merchants at Liverpool,” gives a further illustration of the state 
of English commerce. Mr. Doherty was acquitted, not apparently 
because there was any doubt as to the facts of his case, but 
because there was a technical difficulty in proving the parti- 
culars of one of his arrangements, and use the law regarded 
the other as not being criminal, As stated by the counsel for 
the Crown at Liverpool on the 15th December, they were as 
follows :—A correspondent sent the prisoner a bill of lading for 
a cargo of flour, and drew a bill on him for the value. He 
wished the Borough Bank to guarantee his acceptance, and 
deposited the bill of lading with them as security. He then told 
the bank that he had sold the corn to the firm of Messrs. Bing- 
ham and Co., and by that representation got their public officer 
to return him the document on the understanding that he 
would get for them Messrs. Bingham’s acceptance. He never 
had sold the corn to Messrs. Bingham, and he obtained the 
acceptance of that firm by pledging with them an entirely 
different bill of lading, which was both legally and practically 
worthless, inasmuch as it was a mere du ieate—another bill of 
the same set, and conveying a right to the same cargo, having 
been_already pledged elsewhere. This was the charge against 
Mr. Doherty, but the public officer of the Borough Bank was 
not forthcoming, so that the false pretence against that insti- 
tution could not be proved; and the law, or rather the courts, 
have contrived to — that, however criminal it may be to 
obtain money by false pretences, there is no criminality in 
inducing people to accept bills of exchange by them, unless 
indeed the gentleman in want of money is foolish enough to be 
guilty of a conspiracy. 

Such were some of the principal cases which have been tried 
within the last few weeks. Our limits will only allow us to 
allude to a few others, though each of them presented some 
yemarkable features. For example, there was the case of a 
surgeon sentenced by Mr. Justice Willes, at Winchester, to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment for manslaughter, by gross neg- 
ligence in his treatment of a-case of midwifery. @ sentence 


was a most just and a most important nage to professional 
men who undertake duties of such delicacy and responsibility ; 
and we are glad to find a disposition to repress the destruction 
of human life by negligence, with at least as much severity as is 
often shown to comparatively trifling offences against property. 
Another trial which deserves some attention occurred at Lincoln, 
before Mr. Justice Crompton. A man named Wright was con- 
victed of embezzling, by successive pilferings, no less than 3000l. 
from a bank of which he was one of the local managers. This 
case gave rise to the strangest complication of questions about 
the difference between ny and embezzlement, ana set in a 
striking light the extraordinary fact that a man must be acquitted 
when it is certain that he has either stolen or embezzled, but un- 
certain which of the two crimes he has committed. We may 
notice as a singularity, that at Lincoln no less than eighty-two 

d-jurymen were fined 20/. each for non-attendence. 16401. 
is a handsome windfall for that mysterious entity which is called 
“the Green-wax,” 

As a relief from the awful character of some of the transactions 
to which we have referred, we may conclude by alluding to a 
trial which presented some very ludicrous features. It has been 
observed that it is difficult to know how much hot water a man 
will allow to be poured into his boots before he kicks. We 
should have thought that Mr. Robertson Gladstone was pretty 
well hardened to criticism, but there is a point at which even he 
recalcitrates, and indicts his assailants for libel at the assizes. 
The bursting charge was composed of such materials as these :—~ 
Mr. Gladstone was called “disloyal,” an “English Sepoy,” “a 
hyena in his den, continually moving about and uttering dis- 
cordant sounds ;” moreover, the Liverpool Herald “ thought he 
had reached the lowest depth; but we are sorry to find that 
there is a lower still—one that smacks strongly of blasphemy as 
well as of disloyalty.” We sup that, till Mr. Gladstone 
enlarged his views, Mr. Potts—for that gentleman must have 
removed from Eatanswill to Liverpool—had originally conceived 
that a man could fathom the depths of infamy without forfeiting 
decency or loyalty. We are surprised that his thunderbolts 
should have made so much impression. 


THE PARADOXICAL THEORY OF THE BAR. 


Gomes newspaper writers and correspondents have lately 
passed throng their periodical fit of indignation against the 
supposed license of the Bar. There is no novelty either in the facts 
which are stated or in the arguments to which they give rise, 
The doctrine that criminals ought not to be defende , though 
plausible, is incomplete. The gentler sex, in this instance more 
consistently leaiedl, generally holds that they ought not even to 
be tried before conviction. Philanthropy, always tisfied with 
the existing state of things, formerly proved to demonstration 
the hardship of compelling a prisoner to speak for himself with- 
out the aid of counsel. The qua grievance of speeches de- 
livered by counsel in behalf of prisoners seems an unavoidable 
alternative. Philanthropy itself can scarcely ask an advocate to 
earn his fee by informing the jury that his client is too guilty 
to be defended, 

Lord Macaulay has somewhere constructed a formula for the 
use of those moralists who denounce the unscrupulousness of the 
Bar. The text might well supersede the discourses which it 
adorns, as it condenses all the arguments which they contain into 
a neat and compendious form. “It is strange,” says the ecele- 
brated essayist, “ that a man will do in a wig and gown what no 
temptation would induce him to do in his ordinary dress.” The 
antithesis is well pointed, and the epigram concise; but 
rience suggests that apophthegms of this peculiar form necessarily 
contain a fallacy. In nature there is no epigrammatic antithesis. 
The hermit of e, whoas he never saw pen and ink was exempt 
from the temptations of authorship, more wisely said to the men 
of King Gorbodue, ‘‘ Whatever is, is.” As e phenomenon 
is not anomalous in itself, althongh it may astonish an unprepared 
observer. The first impression produced by a thunderstorm or 
an earthquake on an unsophisticated mind is, that an interruption 
has occurred in the ordinary course of nature. It is strange that 
the damp clouds should emit fire, that the solid earth should shake, 
and, in general, that anything should happen which was not ex- 
pected, and is not instantly comprehended, Men of science, on 
the other hand, even if they fail to explain the exception, are aware 
that it must be an illustration, and not a violation, of the law. It 
is for children to wonder that sea anemones should be classed 
among animals, or that bats, though they fly, should be quadru- 
peds. A naturalist is no more scandalized by the ornithorynchus 
paradocus than by a cow ora sheep, Students of moral and 
social relations habitually proceed on similar assumptions in their 
analogous pursuit of knowledge. To all but epi matists, a 
seeming paradox is something to be explained, and not to be de- 
liberatel represented as unintelligible. 

Lord Macaulay has attained his reputation as a delineator of 
paradoxical characters by a simple and effective method. A 

eneral and exhaustive description of the individual is followed 
C the instances in which he displayed qualities precisely opposite 
to those which have been originally attributed to him. “ A. was, 
a selfish coward, yet he habitually incurred danger for the sake 
of his friends. B., the notorious miser, acted with profuse li 
rality. Itis strange that C., the an perfidious of 
should—such is the inconsistency of human nature—have 
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rather than betray his confederates.” Perhaps one reader in a 
hundred discovers that the puzzle is exelusively constructed by 
the ingenious showman, who stands— 
Like Katerfelto, with his hair on end 
At his own wonders. 

There would have been nothing imposing in the statement that 
A, B, and C were, like their fellow-creatures, mixed and complex 
characters. Natural history composed on the same principle 
would be lively if not instructive. A lobster might be defined as 
a shell-fish of a dark colour; yet such is the inconsistency of 
crustaceous nature, that when boiled it becomes red. The car- 
nivorous bear eats roots ; the herbivorous hog is greedy for offal. 
Omit all minor distinctions in the first definition to insert them 
in a supplementary clause, and there is no difficulty in producing 
effective contrasts. 

Is it, after all, strange that men in a wig and gown should 
do what they would not do in their ordinary dress? It would 
be more strange if they assumed a professional costume for the 

urpose of acting without reference to the objects of the pro- 
ession. The truth of the proposition may be tested by applying 
it to other avocations. It is strange that a humane den- 
tist who has got a patient in his chair should take the oppor- 
tunity to inflict the most excruciating pain. It is strange that 
a well-bred and sensible man with his gown on in the pulpit 
should compel two or three hundred persons to listen to his 
commonplaces for three-quarters of an hour. In a drawing- 
room on a week-day, he would be incapable of attempting to 
establish so offensive a monopoly. Strangest of all is the case of 
the soldier in his red coat, who deliberately shoots down his oppo- 
nent in the field, yet whom no consideration would induce, in 
private life, to commit a murder or even an assault. 

The antithesis assumes that the members of the Bar are gene- 
rally honourable and conscientious ; and it is therefore neces- 

to the completion of the paradox that they should be de- 
scribed as acting in a base and mercenary manner. But honour- 
able men who are habitually base exist not in real life, but only 
in the writings of clever epigrammatists. That an entire class 
of such men should, without a single exception, deliberately 
commit on every opportunity the crime of which barristers are 
accused, is simply an impossibility. The point of the sentence 
would be blunted by a specification of the implied ee. 
What is it that a barrister would do in Court which he 
would refuse to do at home? In his wig and gown he uses 
all the arguments which he can command in 9 Sop of one side of 
a titientod question. The candid opinion which he would express 
on the subject in private conversation would simply be an imperti- 
nent intrusion on the province of the tribunal. His costume 

bolizes his position as the paid representative of one of the 
litigants. His honour is not pledged to the opinion which he 
defends, masmuch as he is prohibited from avowing it as his own. 

That irregular and dishonest practices occur at the bar is 

undoubtedly true, but the Macaulay antithesis is quite as inap- 
plicable to the delinquents as to the whole body of the profes- 
sion. The men who are guilty, in wig and gown, of dishonour- 
able acts, would probably yield even more easily to any 
temptation unconnected with their peculiar calling. Professional 
opinion and etiquette exercise a powerful check on all but the 
most reckless members of the body. There is no profession in 
which there is a nicer appreciation of individual character, or a 
more accurate graduation in the respect which is paid to scrupu- 
lous probity as compared with a laxer standard of moral conduct. 
It would be well if the social police exercised by the better 
—_ of the Bar were more generally es te by public 
eeling. The press has been too prone to defend obnoxious 
members of the profession against the penalty which they have 
justly incurred. Indiscriminate censure involves of itself a 
condonation of all special offences. 

The controversy on the doctrine of advocacy is never likely to 
close; but if the opponents of the system wish to arrive at the 
truth, they will abstain from relying on the popular antithesis. 
Let them be well assured that the wig and gown effect no moral 
change in the character of the wearer. If it is wrong to defend 
a prisoner, the prisoner's counsel is a wrongdoer, with full notice 
and perfect knowledge of the nature of his occupation. The Bar 
cannot be vindicated by excuses or subterfuges. It either per- 
forms a duty or perpetrates habitual crime. Lord Macaulay's 
authority, however high, is not infallible, especially when he 
indulges in the enumeration of apparent moral contradictions. A 

Ox is mapa 36 ntrary to what the observer previously 
thought. It is highly unprofitable to persevere in an opinion 
to be erroneous for the purpose of contrasting it with the 
‘act which cannot be mistaken. Brilliant writers, however, 
sometimes invent a phenomenon for the very purpose of exhibit- 
ing it as an anomaly or existing impossibility. 


SOUTHWARD HO TO GREYTOWN! 
T= picturesque and poetical element in filibustering is so 
seductive that we are apt to forget its practical atrocities. It 


realizes the original conception of war. Before the rights of nations 
and the cumbrous technical relations between the various members 
of the t commonwealth of —_ worked themselves into | 
shape, all war was filibustering, and a fine free thing it was. 

Normans and Danes, Sea-kings and Rovers, Red and k, all | 


were filibusters. Drake and igh were little worse, and even ' at Washington, that “advices from New: 


Anson was little better. Privateering is the same thing; and 
there is something so genial in it, and romance and history have 
drawn such lively pictures of it, that one need not have Mr, 
Kingsley’s sympathies to feel an uncommon, though of course 
reprehensible, interest in the class of filibusters. And then there 
is at least one spot in the world which has always been the de- 
bateable land for free lances and free sailors. The Spanish maiit 
is the filibuster’s chosen home. A hacienda with a dollar-bleeding 
Don, a coffee-plantation, black eyes, and a hammock, are not com- 

lete without the suggestion of the gallant robbers who, two 

undred strong, always contrive to lay a whole city under contri- 
bution. Even the victims like the gallant thieves; and we 
sympathize with the pleasant fellows more than is consistent 
our respect for Vattel and Grotius. Nicaragua and Costa Rica no 
only suggest, but seem to yee to invite—Walker 
and Henningsen. We have, we begin to think, no more right 
to complain of mosquitoes than of filibustering in those orange 
groves. New Orleans and Mobile as. much engender and edu- 
cate filibusters as Clovelly and Bideford naturally suggest and 
compel the shout of Westward Ho! 

If President Buchanan were honest, which we believe he is in 

a way, he would take this hint about filibustering. Why not 
justify it—name and thing? It would save some solemn prosing, 
and it really is what he and his countrymen mean. They cannot 
resist filibustering, and they do not intend to resist it. Like 
whittling and expectoration, it comes by nature to the American 
mind. Filibustering has, as we have hinted, a sort of justifica- 
tion—not a highly moral one, but a practical one. It is 
form in which the desire of excitement in a forward, pushing, 
unscrupulous condition of the national mind naturally developes 
itself. England, in the golden days, was not at the trouble of 
disavowing the taste. ood Queen Bess invested in piracy, 
took her solid cent. per cent., and preached no sermons 
about the immorality and wickedness of filibustering. Pre- 
sident Buchanan thinks it prettier to pocket the returns and to 
deliver edifying homilies on the laws of the great comity of 
nations, but winks his eye as he lets Walker slip off to his 
piracy. Nothing can be sounder or fairer than the President's 
are + language. The reason of the thing, the law and constitu- 
tion, are all against it. The practice is abominable, dangerous, 
and disgraceful, and must be discountenanced. He earnestly 
commits the matter to the serious consideration of Congress. 
The national honour and character, and, still more, the interesta 
of the Union, are injured; and then the next mail tells us that 
Walker is at his old tricks again, and has landed at Nicaragua. 
Walker, to be sure, was held to bail; but everybody in the 
States knew why and how, and in what company, he left 
New Orleans. President Buchanan forgot to state, what he knew 
very well, that at the very moment he was haranguing the Senate 
a= edifying language at Washington, Walker was steaming 
to Ni 
‘As to tho contplicity of the States in this disgraceful proceed- 
ing, there can be no question about it. Walker landed actuall 
under the very guns of a United States ship of war—he yomes 
within hail of the Saratoga. But “ the officers of the Saratoga 
express great vexation at Walker's landing.” Innocent victims 
of their confidence in their fellow-citizens! but who are so blind 
as they who will not see? “They had not heard of Walker's 
departure, and were not looking for him.” Here in England we 
were aware of it ; and it was the plainest duty of the United States 
authorities to have ordered a strict look-out. ‘They were en- 
tirely off their guard,” because it was convenient to be off their 
guard. In England we can stop a frigate fitting out suspiciously 
at Deptford; and on the African coast we are alive enough to the 
sight of everything that cruises on the waters. Even America 
can be active when it is too late: and at Nicaragua, too, itis 

uite edifying to hear that “Commodore Paulding tried to seize 
the Fashion at Aspinwall,” only it was unlucky that she had just 
landed Walker at Greytown, and of course papers were all 
right. However, it is never too late to mend, ere is one 
mode by which President Buchanan can do something to justify 
himself in the eyes of the world; and it is yet open to him. 
Will he bring the commander of the Saratoga to a court-martial 
for neglect of duty? Will he prosecute the captain of the 
Fashion for convening the filibusters from an American port P 
That conscientious officer “was told that he had to leave a 
couple of hundred coffee planters at Greytown,” and with a 
sanctimonious face, and in serious words, this honest gen 


at filibustering, while, at the same time, the ordinary news letter 
informs us of what must have been kn to every senator 
i Orleans state that 


| 
| 
ints “ that he has ed his orders properly. 
Meantime, some abatement of the picturesque beauty of fili- 
bustering in these days occurs in the “en that all these 
-street. ey are a ion in mar! 
“ Walker's Stock up,” are told—an enigmatical quotation 
of the value of piracy as a Stock Exchange investment, which 
arenes ee receives some light from the announcement that one of Walker's 
robberies was guaranteed and reve paid by a New York Steam 
Navigation Company, to the tune of 20,000 dollars. Among the 
worst evils of this connivance, to say the least of it, on the part 
of the Executive, is the damage which it inflicts on the national 
character. What reverence for law and honesty in public 
matters can there be when the guardians of the public faith 
and national honour affect to be Giceet-otrichen and ashamed 
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Henningsen was about to leave Mobile in a few days with 1000 
men, to take the military command of the new expedition "? 
Walker and Henningsen were publicly féted throughout the 
Union; and, as regards personal qualities, one of them was the 
companion of Zumalacarregui. is man—who at one time, at 
least, was a gallant soldier, an artist, and writer of no mean 
attainments—at least deserves better of a civilized nation than 
to be turned into a piratical ruffian by the criminal and 
unworthy temptations to which the Government of the United 
States subjects him, and it may be the like of him. Even 
in a filibuster there may be elements of nobility which a great 
nation has no right to ruin. We speak now only of the moral 
disgrace which is inflicted on the community which encourages, 
if it does not hire, expeditions such as those of Walker. 
The political and social consequences are far worse. We find 
that English property and lives are at this moment in danger at 
Greytown, and that our line-of-battle ship, the Brunswick, has 
moved up to that place. What if a chance encounter about 
this gang of thieves should happen between her and the American 
ships? Already the West India steamer, the Dee, has brought 
off some of the goods of the British traders; but as though to 
make the complicity of the Americans past dispute, it is 
announced that Captain Chatard “ could give no assurance that 
he would pect y Greytown against the marauders.” Indeed, we 
are actually told that, “as he was unwilling to undertake respon- 
sibility, and was dependent on his profession for the support of 
a large family, he was not disposed to run the risk of incurring 
the displeasure of his own Government’”— of that very Govern- 
ment which had just announced to Congress in solemn cant and 
snufile, its righteous abhorrence and detestation of filibustering 
in geneeel, and its severe displeasure at Walker's escape in par- 
ticular. 

But President Buchanan will reply, “ Allowances should be 
made ; we have a large sea-board, and the Executive is really 
not strong; responsibility is so divided that it is crippled. Our 
people are jealous of interference and espionage. It1s difficult to 
convict Walker or Henningsen of any overt acts against United 
States law.” This may be very true; but it is not the account 
which, in other matters, the United States give of themselves, or 
the character a Pe all over the world they wish to be known. 
In this very Message, the President announces, not without 
complacency, that he is diplomatizing and treaty-making with 
Persia and with Russia. ‘bo a little country like England he 
holds high, not to say haughty and scarcely conciliatory language. 
He says that the affuirs of China are embarrassing; and even 
in Japan an American expedition has been heard of. He can 
pas mi sea and land to spread the fame of the United States, 
careless of their honour at home. Walker's landing at Grey- 
town is a commentary on the American influence and power, 
somewhat in the shape of an anti-climax :— 

Under the tropicks is our lan e spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath yoke. 


“We,” as the President remarks in an edifying passage, 
“ should call any Power on earth to the strictest account for not 
preventing such enormities.” He can make American citizen- 
ship a living power in China; but in the Nicaraguan waters he 
is really = taken by SS and caught in a nap by this 
trick of that funny dog Walker, who, not without a sense 
of the ludicrous, observed to Lieutenant Cilley, of the Saratoga, 
“he was an American citizen.” ‘ Civis Americanus sum, and I 
have a right to rob, murder, and maraud—filibustering is m 
birthright—thieving and piracy are the privilege of my noble 
country. Just for the sake of appearances, to be sure, they held 
me to bail at New Orleans; but what of that? They meant 
nothing. Everybody knew that I was enlisting again for the 
Lone Star. Henningsen is already on the seas, and President 
Buchanan knows it, too. Now, Lieutenant Cilley, of the Sara- 
toga, I shall order you off. We understand each other. You 
have done your duty in protesting ; so has our good President. 
So up with the Lone Star!” Ezeunt ambo. 


THE NEW PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


N making a few critical remarks on the pictures lately added 
to the National Collection, we have no intention of inter- 
posing in the fray that is still raging between the officials of that 
nstitution and their bitter assailants in the press. But this we 
may wr RBar even if we agreed heartily with the latter, we could 
not help standing aloof from them so Jong as the controversy is 
conducted on their side with an acrimony and a personality such 
as we seldom find except in theological quarrels. We would fain 
see a little courtesy and forbearance exercised in artistic disputes. 
Happily, the latest additions to the National Gallery afford but 
little occasion for complaint; and the most querulous objectors 
must give credit to the authorities of Trafalgar-square for good 
taste and judgment in their recent purchases, “ 

The most important of the new acquisitions of the Gallery is 
the magnificent F way by Paolo Veronese, which so long 
belonged to the Pisani family at Venice. This is altogether a 
first-class work—far finer in every respect than the other much- 
debated specimen of this master, the “ Adoration of the Magi,” 
bought two years ago. Indeed, except for size, the present 
picture is quite worthy to be compared with the famous 
¢ at Cana,” in the Tribune of the Louvre. And yet 


the scale of the “Family of Darius at the Feet of Alexander” 
far exceeds ordinary proportions, for the canvas measures J 
feet in length, by nearly 8 feet in height. The genius of the 
great Venetian somegtaer never had free scope within the 
usual limits of an ease po. He required the whole side of 
a stately apartment for the proper display of the'superb creations 
of his faney—his nd architectural perspectives, his gorgeous 
groups, his crowded backgrounds, his ensembles of luxurious 
pomp and magnificence. All his best and most striking cha- 
racteristics are exemplified in the fine picture just added to the 
National Collection ; and the style and capabilities of this master 
may now be studied at home without the necessity of a journey 
to Paris or Venice. The subject of the painting is, as we have 
indicated, the captive mother, wife, and children of Darius pre- 
sented to Alexander, after the battle of Issus. The story is told in 
Curtius, Lib. iii. cap. 12. On the left of the picture stand the 
Macedonian conqueror and his friend Hephestion, in front of a 
group of mailed warriors and attendants. In the centre kneels the 
captive queen-mother—a noble, matronly figure—with her back 
half turned to the spectator; and, beyond her, is a venerable 
courtier presenting the party to the young monarch. The group 
is completed by the kneeling figures of the wife and daughters 
of Darius and a little son. On the right of the picture is a per- 
spective of a palatial court, with the servants of the fallen on 
family; and the whole background is fitted with an arcaded 
terrace of marble, from which numerous spectators look down on 
the scene below. So much for the general composition. The 
charm of the picture does not consist in its dramatic power or 
force of expression, and still less in the proprieties of costume 
or detail. It can scarcely be said to tell its tale. The tradition 
is—and doubtless it is a true one—that all the principal figures 
are portraits of the Pisani family. The painter, it is said, was 
detained by some accident in the Pisani villa, and, depositing this 

icture in his room, told his host, at his departure, that he had 
eft behind him wherewithal to pay for his entertainment. This 
may well be doubted; but we need not hesitate to believe that 
it was in truth a family picture, such as the Vicar of Wakefield 
coveted. Venice is full of such compositions, and its noble 
families, unlike Goldsmith’s poor vicar, had rooms large enough 
to receive the ample canvas of a Veronese or Tintoretto. Queen 
Sisygambis is doubtless the Pisani matron of the time; the 
minister who introduces her may probably be her husband ; and 
the two gallant young soldiers who stand for Alexander and 
Hephestion may be well supposed to be her elder sons. The 
daughters and the youngest son kneel behind her. In fact, the 
picture is nothing but a tableau vivant of the proud patrician 
family. The two warrior friends indeed—most gracious and 
spirited figures—are clothed in armour of a conventional kind, 
intended perhaps in a vague way to be classical; but the rest of 
the party are habited in the picturesque costume of people of 
rank in that day. The ladies have put on their state dresses to 
sit for their portraits—the mother, a sweeping mantle of velvet ; 
the daughters, all their ornaments— earls braided in their hair, 
and chains and jewels over their iced bosoms. Mark the 
lifelike expressions of the young girls, in which you may read 
their several characters. The artist had not a thought of giving 
them the downcast, anxious look which would have befitted their 
captive condition; and we may be sure that the young beauty 
who sat for Statira would not have thanked him had he put her 
in mourning. It is impossible to describe the details of sum 
tuous display with which the whole canvas is crowded. We 
have mentioned the mise en scéne of the chief p- The con- 
comitants are in the same spirit. Nothing is omitted which 
could add to the festal magnificence of the pagent. Armed 
men, hounds and horses, pages and grooms, flashing helms and 
shields, on one side—on the other, tire-women and buxom servant- 
maids, with the ladies’ lap-dog, the bandy-legged dwarf, and a 
monkey sitting on a balustrade—in the distance, arches and 
obelisks, with varied and courtly groups. Add to all the beau- 
tiful perspective, the noble drawing, and the bold, free colouring— 
brighter and less touched Lape. apy 3 in any other work of the 
master—and you may form an idea of the surpassing excellence 
of this typal picture. There is only one conspicuous fault, and 
that is the stiff and exaggerated horse’s head on the extreme left. 
But this painting, to be properly seen, should be placed at a 
higher level than the miserable rooms of the National Gallery 
will allow. 

The next picture that we shall notice is No. 292, the “‘ Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian,” by Antonio Pollajuolo. This artist, one 
of the Florentine school, and an early leader of the naturalisti, 
has been hitherto nearly unknown in England. In this picture, 
we have not only a fine specimen of his style, but his admitted 
chef-d' euvre. it was painted in 1475 for the Pucci family, who 

laced it in the church of San Sebastiano dei Servi at Florence. 

rom the present representative of that family it has now passed 
into the hands of the trustees of the National Gallery. Polla- 
juolo, like many other Florentine artists, was a sculptor, gold- 
smith, and engraver, before he was a painter. He assisted Ghi- 
berti in modelling the central gates of the Baptistery of Florence. 
In later life he asscciated himself with a younger brother in 
painting, and achieved a conspicuous success. large picture 
of St. Christopher, at San Miniato, no longer in existence, was 
frequently copied, as an anatomical study, by Michael Angelo. 
The present altarpiece is described by Vasari. It is painted 
on panel in tempera, and is g feet 6 inches in height, by 6 
feet 74 inches in width. In the middle is a beautiful nude 
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figure of St. Sebastian, tied by ropes to the qtelnged and lopped 
stump of a tree. Six archers are shooting at him with cross- 
bows, and there is a landscape background full of subsidiary 
ups an . The artist has the credit of being the 
first painter who studied anatomy by actual dissection; and 
the present work—a somewhat artificial composition—is a proof 
of his scientific skill. It is not on that account the more 
pleasing a picture. In fact, the anatomy is a little too pro- 
minent; not indeed in the saint’s figure, which is most beau- 
tifully treated—a very model of manly beauty, without any 
exaggeration of posture or muscles. The attitude, however, is 
rather affected, and a little too graceful for the horrid realities 
of the martyrdom thus realistically represented. The body is 
somewhat curved, and the head is looking slightly upwards, with 
an expression of courage and endurance rather than of pain. It 
is a portrait, we are told, of Gino Capponi. Although the body 
is already pierced with several arrows, there is no writhing or 
contortion, and merely a few drops of trickling blood from each 
wound. This is somewhat unnatural, perhaps; but it shows the 
religious feeling of the painter, and it affords a fine artistic con- 
trast with the violent action of the executioners. We confess 
we wish these archers away. They are absurdly near the martyr’s 
ibbet—indeed the points of their bolts all but touch his flesh. 
These , in fact, are nothing more than academic towrs de 
JSorce—six ruffians drawn in masterly foreshortened attitudes of 
muscular action, preparing, bending, aiming, and letting fly their 
crossbows. The painting is in magnificent preservation, and 
seems to have been very little touched. The background seems 


-to be admirable; but the picture is so hung that we could 


hardly see it. It shows a distant country, with a winding river, 
a neighbouring town, ruins, and spirited groups of figures and 
horsemen. It is a most important addition to the collection. 

The next —_ to be noticed is (No. 293,) a kind of conver- 
sazione, by Filippino Lippi, the son of the unfaithful friar Filippo. 
This is an “SA complete, with its original predella. It 

inted, as Vasari tells, about 1490, for the Rucellai chapel 
at Florence, and, like the last mentioned picture, it has just 
been purchased from the present representative of that old 
Florentine family. It is on panel, in tempera, and measures, 
without the narrow predella, 6 feet 9 inches in height by 6 feet 
1 inch in width. The colouring is warm and in fine preservation ; 
and in spite of the advancing naturalism of the time, there is 
much religious feeling in the composition. In the middle is 
seated the Virgin Mother holding the Divine Infant. Her 
countenance is pale and thin, and worn with anxiety, but bears a 
very sweet and tender expression. The child is lifelike and 
natural, but wholly fails in semen of on hk There is nothing 
of the veiled Godhead which aelle could sometimes manage 
to express in the Tas of perfect childlike beauty. On the left 
hand kneels St. Dominic with his eyes intentonabook. He has 
a mortified, anxious look, with a certain narrowness of head, very 
unlike the ideal type given him by Angelico of Fiesole, the 
beatified painter of his Order. St. Jerome, on the right hand, is 
kneeling with clasped hands and in earnest contemplation of the 
Holy Child. His face is eminently unintellectual, which is absurd, 
when we consider the lite labours of this great doctor. He 
is like an emaciated old labourer, with long loose hair, and beard 
of snowy whiteness. The background is a very ant landscape, 
with rocks, hills, and distant country, treated without much 
attempt at aerial perspective. The predella is miserably poor—in 
the middle, St. Jose h of Arimathwa holding the dead body of 
our Lord, and on either side the Magdalen and St. Francis of 
Assisi. This again is a very valuable painting in respect of the 
chronological development of art. 

The last of the new acquisitions of the present season is alittle 
Teutonic picture, purchased at the late sale at Alton Towers. 
The Gallery had previously no specimen of the style of Lucas 
Cranach, and it could scarcely have a more pleasing one than 
this little portrait. It represents, in half-length, a young Ger- 
man girl, with braided hair and crossed arms, dressed richly in 
red velvet, with slashed and puffed sleeves, white gloves slashed 
for rings, and costly jewels. It is very carefully painted, and is 
altogether quite a gem of its school. 

The National Collection is rapidly growing in value and 
importance. Some time ago it was enriched by some fine speci- 
mens of the earlier German schools. Of late it has received 
additions of examples of the still more interesting schools of Italy. 
Among these it may boast of a Perugino, to which few Conti- 
nental Galleries present a rival; and in the Tacconi (No. 286), 
the Giovanni Bellini (No. 280), the Vivarini (No. 284), the 
Basaiti (No. 281), and the Dai Libri (No. 285), we have instruc- 
tive and often beautiful examples of the style and colouring of 
Cremona and Venice. How long such treasures of art are to be 
condemned to the sordid prison-house which now contains them, 
we know not. The National Gallery is nothing short of a 
national disgrace; and unless something is soon done for the 
better accommodation and display of the Collection, people will 
be ready to welcome even its transference to the well-lighted 
Brompton Galleries as a change for the better. As it is, the 
limited area forbids any attempt at chronological arrangement ; 
and there is not even s for the pictures we pluaty possess. 
In consequence of the late additions which we have described, 
several pictures have been displaced, and buried in the entrance 
hall. me of these might perhaps be — ; but we protest, on 
more grounds than one, against the indignity offered to a living 


benefactor to the Collection, in placing the two characteristic 
works by Taddeo Gaddi—which we owe to his liberality—in 
itions over the staircase where it is impossible, even on a 
ht day. them out. the of the 
Gallery, indeed, is ming so un e that something must 
before long be done for its amelioration, . 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


yaaa as we do at the commencement of a New Year, 
we cannot choose but give the precedence in our month! 
notice of books to the great work of the season, the fashionable 
Etrenne, which we | fairly conjecture found its way yes- 
terday to the table every salon of “ distinction” in the 
French capital. Its authors are two in number—Jules 
Janin holding the pen, and Gavarni the pencil. In this, as in 
many other respects, the Symphonies de U Hiver* may be con- 
sidered a companion volume to the Petits Bonheuwrs, to which we 
called the attention of our readers last January. We know not 
whether, among the numerous readers of the Symphonies, M. 
Jules Janin will himself be one; but if so, we can conceive him 
exclaiming with Sosie, as he lays the book down, “ Peste! 
oi prend mon esprit toutes ses gentillesses!” A course 
of Janin is essential to any one who wishes to see of what 
the French language is capable. In his hands it has acquired 
a flexibility and rhythmical power which we should & priori 
have pronounced to be foreign to its genius. His Ars Poetica, 
as it were—for poetry it is, not prose, that flows from his 
—is summed-up in the following passage, which we quote 
rom a work he published ‘some six years ago:—‘A faire un 
livre, je l’avoue, il —— je trouve mon compte, 4 savoir, 
la peine et le travail, la cadence et la recherche. Il me faut le 
tour, le detour, et le contour. La singularité me convient, la 
subtilité ne me déplait pas ; l’excés est un écueil, un bel écueil. .. . 
C’est le droit de l’écrivain, qui ne cherche qu’a plaire un instant, 
de chercher avant tout la forme, le son, le bruit, la couleur, l’orne- 
ment, la a l’excés.” The volume before us is one of 
the most brilliant exemplifications of the qualities here enume- 
rated that M. Jules Janin has produced. It is almost as difli- 
cult to characterize its contents as to put into set words the 
sentiments awakened by one of Beethoven's symphonies, or to 
take down in shorthand “ what the wild waves say.” Apropos of 
Beethoven, one of the most charming morgeaur in the volume 
bears the name of the “ Roi des Symphonistes,” and relates (of 
course & la Janin) what took place at Bonn in the year 1845,0n the 
occasion of the great festival in inauguration of Beethoven’s statue. 
M. Janin’s printers make sad havoc of German names. With all his 
a lore, Professor Welcker will have some difficulty 
in deciphering his name under the disguise of Welher; and 
Professor Lassen, it would seem, has a rival in Sanscrit erudition 
at the same University in the person of Herr Lanen. We pacs 
over other blunders equally ludicrous. We invite the reader's 
special attention to the two Symphonies, entitled ‘‘ Au Mariage,” 
and “A Madame de Pompadour,” The former contains a deli- 
cious tale about a half-blind cld priest in South America, who 
commits the awkward mistake of marrying the wrong couples ; 
while the latter may be said to form a supplementary chapter of 
the Abbé Prévost’s famous story of Manon Lescaut. Then, 
again, what a brilliant creation of fancy is the strange rhapsody 
on the fabled Turentule! and what a bright, gay panorama that 
series of scenes and adventures in the shop of Madame Prévost, 
the bouqueticre of the Palais Royal. Even railroads, the most 
prosaic feature of modern civilization, furnish the theme of page 
upon page of the sweetest poetic effusion in the hands of 
M. Janin. The writer is sensible of the difficulties of his sub- 
ject :—‘* Ils ont fait de Ja fontaine de Castalie un réservoir sur 
e Chemin du Nord! Ils ont préposé les neuf Muses 4 la distri- 
bution des ticket; ils ont tant fait qu’Apollon le berger 
d’Adméte est devenu fabricant de machines. Eh bien! faisons 
comme tout le monde, entrons dans la bifurcation du célébre 
M. Fortoul, appelons la manufacture & notre aide, et tachons de 
comprendre enfin ses moindres détours le grand évangile, 
la grande révélation, l’évangile ct la révélation de la vapeur.” 
(p. 231.) We turn with reluctance from the text to the illus- 
trations. These consist of a series of figures emblematical of 
every kind of music. That of classical music has obviously been 
suggested hy the well-known statue of Polyhymnia in the Louvre ; 
but Gavarni shows a strange misconception of Greek art in 
giving to la Musique Classique a thoroughly modern face—a face, 
that is, full of expression ; while, on the other hand, the head of 
the female figure in the Musique des Montagnards is thoroughly 
Greek. Perhaps it is scarcely worth mentioning—but every one, 
we think, will be struck with the little incongruity—that, with 
one or two exceptions, all the illustrations of the Symphonies de 
U Hiver have for a background the most luxuriant vegetation. 
On the whole, these illustrations are inferior to those of the 
Petits Bonheurs, though no one can fail to detect Gavarni's 
master touch in the Musique des Oiseaux and the Musique des 
Saltimbanques. M. Janin need not be apprehensive lest it should 


® Les Symphonies de THiver, Par M. Jules Janin. Illustrations de 
Gavarni. Paris; Morizot, London: Jeffs. 1858. 
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be said of him, as Grimm said of Dorat’s illustrated fables—“ Il 
s'est sauvé du naufrage par les planches.” 

We have the satisfaction of announcing new and considerably 
enlarged editions of two of M. Cousin’s most entertaining 
volumes. It may safely be asserted that the year 1842, when the 
Etudes sur Pascal* were first published, was the commencement 
of a totally new era in the history of that illustrious writer. The 
labours of Faugtre and Havet—of whose edition of the Pensées 
we needed not M. Cousin’s assurance that it was the best extant 
—have since popularized the results at which M. Cousin’s arduous 
researches had so unexpectedly arrived. Most of our readers 
have probably heard of the way in which Port-Royal has thus 
been convicted of the most scandalous tampering with the manvu- 
seript of the Pensdes. The only is, that no 
one should have thought of comparing with that manuscript the 
Port-Royal and other early editions. This comparison has been 


-instituted by M. Cousin in the volume before us, which clearly 


roves that, nearly two hundred years after the first publication, 
the ecitio pri had yet to be executed. MM. Tenghes and 
Havet an as we have seen, to the appeal; but this does 
not impair the interest of M, Cousin’s Etudes, for not only do they 
enable us, under the three heads of Pensées qui ne sont pas dans 
le manuserit, Pensées altérées, Pensées nouvelles, to follow, line 
upon line, the impudent mutilations, additions, and alterations to 
which Port-Royal had subjected the text, but they also put 
us on the scent of the true motive by which the editors 
had been Lag a to acts of such flagrant dishonesty. That 
Pascal was a thorough-going eo clinging with a rate 
clutch on faith, in despair of obtaining even the faintest hold 
on reason and philosophy, is a fact which the great chief of 
Eclecticism has established beyond the possibility of dispute, 
in the two remarkable prefaces to the volume before us. 
To one passage in the second of these prefaces we invite the 
reader's special attention—we meat that commencing (p. 96) 
“ Depuis les premiers jours des societés humaines,” and ending 
“un Mare-Auréle.” It contains a kind of reswméd of the ethical 
and religious tenets of classical antiquity; and the gist of it is 
to reprove the railers against reason for their sceptical mistrust 
of an instrument which had done so great things for man under 
the uncovenanted dispensation of natural religion. The second 
of M. Cousin’s volumes we must dismiss more briefly. It is 
entitled Fragments et Souvenirs,t and opens with a most inte- 
resting account of Kant in the last years of his life. This is fol- 
lowed by a series of notes de voyage, containing details of inter- 
views which the young Professor at Sorbonne had with the 
leading exponents of German philosophy in 1817. Then we 
have a biographical notice—largely interspersed with corre- 
spondence—of Santa Rosa, the hero of the Piedmontese revo- 
lution of 1821, who was killed in 1825, in defending the island 
of Sphacteria against the Egyptian army. But to our mind the 
gem of the volume is the essay on Rousseau’s style. Nothing 
can be more instructive than the manner in which M. Cousin con- 
fronts Rousseau's manuscripts with his printed works, showing, as 
he does, from corrections and erasures, by what successive steps 
Ronsseau brought his style to perfection. 

M. le Vicomte de Bastard D’Estang has given us two bulky 
volumes on the Parliaments of France.{ Such a work was cer- 
tainly a desideratum in French literature; but as far as we have 
yet read—for the work is only just out—we think it may be 
doubted whether that desideratum is here supplied. The author is 
descended from a very ancient and illustrious family of Languedoc ; 
and the reflection sometimes forces itself upon the reader, that the 
Parliaments of France are more the pretext than the real object 
of the work—this being the glorification of the writer's ancestors. 
Will it be believed that M. de Bastard upholds the justice of the 
sentence on the famille Calas, of which it is one of Voltaire's 
greatest glories—we inquire not into his motives—to have 
obtained the reversal. By an oversight which is certainly 
curious, the author omits to inform us that the judges who mur- 
dered Calas pére were not unanimous—in fact, he asserts the 
contrary. This gross partiality for the honour of the Parlement 
de Toulouse gives us, we confess, but a poor opinion of the 
writer's qualifications as an historian. It must be allowed that he 
has grouped together a number of useful details on the usages and 
organization of the Parlements de France to which the reader 
will not elsewhere readily gain access. The best part of the work 
is the account, in the second volume, of the proceedings which led 
to the expulsion of the Jesuits. The author was here kept in 
equilibrium by the faet that, while one of his ancestors did all 
he could to compass that expulsion, another was no less ardent in 
averting it. He leaves it to others to say whether the present 
reaction in favour of the Jesuits affords any means of judging 
which of his ancestors was in the right. 

The first two volumes of an historical work of a far higher 
order have just been published by M. Ferrari. They are entitled 
Histoire des Révolutions d’ Italie, ow Guelfes et Gibelins.§ It is 


* Etudes sur Pascal. Par M. Victor Cousin. Cinquiéme Edition, revue 

et augmentée. Paris: Didier. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
gments et Sowvenirs. Par M. Victor Cousin. Troisitme Edition, 

considérablement augmentée. Paris: Didier. London: Williams and Nor- 

te. 1858. 
Or Le Parlements de France. Essai Historique sur leurs Usages, leur 
Organisation, et leur Autorité. Par M. le Vicomte de Bastard-D’Estang, Con- 
seiller & la Cour Impériale de Paris. 2 vols. Paris: Didier. London: 
Williams and ig 1858. 

§ Histoire des Révolutions d’ Italie, ow et Gibelins. Par J. Fer- 


rari. Tomesi,ii, Paris: London: Williams and Norgate, 1858. 


evident from the opening pages—and this first impression is 
amply corroborated by the sequel—that it is not for nothing that 
M. Ferrari has held such close communings with the 

Italian philosopher Vico, of whom he is the ablest editor, bio- 
grapher, and commentator. The key to the whole work is con- 
tained in — one title—Guelfes et Gibelins. It is in the 
antagonism of the two principles, and imperial, theocratic 
and civil, that M. Ferrari finds <=. a kind of historical 
formula (mark the disciple of Vico) which enables him to 
unravel the intricate perplexities which embarrass at every step 
the student of Italian history, and which Sismondi, with all his 
painstaking and sagacity, has left pretty much where he found 
them. The work is conceived in a most philosophical spirit, and 
written with an animation which never allows the reader's in- 
terest to flag. A very curious chapter, entitled “Méthode & 
Suivre,” at the a of the third Part (vol. i. p. 262), 
gives, & la Vico, the “histoire idéale de la ville Italienne.” It 
is a kind of skeleton, which the author proposes to clothe 
with the flesh and muscles of living facts. The insight 
thus afforded into the inner framework of the narrative is of 
great use in assisting the reader to understand the pheno- 
mena which before his view. The work deserves a full 
analysis. It would probably be found that M. Ferrari rides his 
hobby rather hard, and is led by the very conception of an histo- 
rical formula to look with undue favour on fatalist views of history. 
On the whole, however, no one can deny that the ten years of 
close study which he has given to the composition of these 


volumes—which bring down the history of Italy to the year 1280 


—have borne fruit which will not soon decay. 


Paulo minora. M. cerry BE by the way, has recently 
resigned his Professorship of Legislation at the Collége de 
France, from which we su we must infer that the redacteur- 
ship of the Dédats is considered incompatible with functions at 
the —— College—has collected, om the head of Souvenirs 
d'un Voyageur,* a series of exquisite tales, which originally ap- 
peared in the fewilleton of the Journal des Débats. They will be 
read with delight by a far larger number of readers than that to 
which they were first addressed. We find it hard to persuade 
ourselves that the narratives which the Voyageur Te ut 
together, from souvenirs of Italy and Germany, are not li y 
true, instead of being mere nouvelles, the creations of an elegant 
mind and kindly nature—so simple and truthful is the calm 
— which warms up every page. In the “ Jasmin de Figline,” 
or example, it is difficult to believe that the old Chanoine who 
announces as a great secret, with closed doors, that on the previous 
night he has made out three Etruscan words (all wrong), is not a 
pee oe instead of being an artist’s study. The fairy tale 
called the ‘‘ Chateau de la Vie” is one of the best of its kind that 
we have ever read. In “ Don Ottavio” the description of the per- 
formance of Don Giovanni at Wiesbaden,should be com with 
Hoffmann’s famous passage on the same subject. e extract 
from this nouvelle, the last in the volume, a short passage which 
may serve as a specimen of the quaint sort of humour which runs 
through the volume :— “ Eng la conversation avec un 
Allemand n’est pas chose difficile; ila deux cdtés faibles: la 
nature et la tabac. Offrez-lui un cigare ou parlez-lui du soleil, 
des eaux, et des montagnes, vous entrez dans son ceur par 
ses vices ou ses vertus. J'ai le malheur de ne pas fumer, mais il 
me restait le ciel. Wunderschién (c’est admirablement beau) 
m’écriai-je en lui montrant les prés, tout coupés d’arbres qui 
resplendissaient de verdure ; ww: schon est en Allemand ce que 
dem est en anglais, si l'on en croit Figaro, c’est la clef de toute 
a langue.” 

M. Charles Blanc, sometime Directeur des Beaux Arts, and 
now editor of the well-known collection of the Histoire des 
Peintres, has published, on his return from Venice, his notes de 
voyage,t just as he found them jotted down in his note-book, 
and, we should add, his sketch-book, for the volume before us is 
interspersed with some admirable illustrations. "We say, just as 
he found them jotted down, for no sort of attempt is made to 
work them up into a book. The reader and the student of art 
are gainers by the deshabille in which M. Blane gives us his re- 
flections. Jor we have his impressions of works of art—the sub- 
ject of almost all his neten—deats from his mind, just as they 
were formed on the pet. Even were it otherwise, a writer who 
has devoted so much labour to the history and study of art must 
always be worth attending to, whatever be the shape in which he 
serves up his remarks. M.C. Blanc seldom misses an oppor- 
tunity of quizzing English tourists. Witness the following :— 
*“‘ Murray est le tyran des touristes Anglais. Aucun d’eux ne se 
a a d’éprouver une sensation, si elle n’est pas prévue 

ns le Guide. Murray a imprimé d’avance toutes les impressions 
qu'il est convenable de ressentir. On dit que chacun prend son 
mee ot il le trouve: les Anglais prennent leur plaisir 13 ot 

urray l’a trouvé.” This is very innocent banter. y one who 
has travelled the same route as M. Blanc—Strasbourg, Bale, 
Lugano, Milan, Verona, Mantua, Venice, and Padua—will pro- 
bably be glad to have his recollections of churches, pictures, and 
statues freshened up by the perusal of this instructive and withal 
amusing 


Although Alphonse Karr's Hortenseand Feu Bressier are any- 


* Sowvenirs @un Voyageur. Nouvelles Edouard de l'In- 
stitut. Paris: Hachette (Railway Library). London: Jeffs. 1858. 

+ De Paris 4 Venise. Notes au Crayon, par Paris: 
it Jeffs. 1858. 
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thing but new tales, many of our readers may like to know that 
they have been reprinted in Hachette’s Bibliothéque des Chemins 
de Fer* We commend p. 45 et sey. of Hortense to those 
who have the courage to entertain an affection for bad puns— 
those pariahs of human speech. Feu Bressier is a most extra- 
vagant caprice of Karrish fancy. The soul of the departed Bressier 
is represented as floating about in the air and assisting at the 
various scenes and events of the story, which is itself a most wild 
creation, 
We may state, in conclusion, as the latest literary novelty, 
that the first volume of the Dictionnaire historique de la Langue 
Frangaise, at which the Academy has been at work for so many 
ears, will soon be published, with a preface by M. Patin. The 
fawery world will look forward to this first issue of a long- 
expected work with an interest which, we fear, will be somewhat 
damped when they learn that the volume in question, though 
numbering some four hundred pages, will contain no more than 
the fortieth part of the letter A! Surprise, however, will vanish 
when we add that the history of each word—as the title, in 
fact, implies—is to be traced down from the earliest to the 
present times with a fulness hitherto unequalled in the annals 
of lexicography. 


POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY ON THE INDIAN QUESTION,+ 


M® CONGREVE has published a pamphlet on India 
4¥i very much like his Gibraltar. He comes forward to 
— on the great question of the ~— the representative of 

. Comte’s opinions in this country. The time for proclaiming 
the doctrines of Positivism has arrived, and he “may not decline 
the perilous honour of the vanguard.” The aim of Positivism, 
viewed as a political philosophy, is “to subordinate politics to 
morals—in other sel to test political action and speculation 
by moral considerations.” If this is all, we cannot think that 

honour of the ee will be found very perilous, or that 
Mr. Congreve has much cause to disclaim all wish to guard him- 
self against the resentment of a bigoted world, and ery il faut 
_ payer de sa personne. A bigoted world is, in fact, much more 
ance nay fond, of novel and even eccentric opinions than 
Mr. Congreve, who views English society rather critically than 
sympathetically, may imagine. But if Positivism limited itself 
to the enunciation of the principle that the laws of morality 
ought to be observed in politics, even the most “anarchical 
civilization” would be more likely to complain of the truism than 
of the innovation. 

However, if the general principle is not very startling, the appli- 
cation, we must After assuming that the 
conquest of India, not the suppression of amutiny among the Sepoys, 
is the question now before us,—after laying it down that a contest 
in which the fortitude and heroism of our countrymen have been 
the admiration of the world, “ has every repulsive feature, none 
of the palliations that ordinarily attend on war,” and applying 
to the exploits of Wilson and Havelock the line bella geri placust 
nullos habitura triumphos—after rebuking our ferocious desire 
of retaliation, and insinuating (without that reference to facts 
which we venture to think the spirit of any philosophy requires) 
that Hindoo women and children have received at the hands of 
our countrymen treatment deserving the same punishment as the 
atrocities of the Sepoys— Mr. Congreve — to state the policy 
which he thinks it the duty of England to adopt towards India. 
“This policy,” he says, “is simple in the extreme. It is that we 
withdraw from our occupation of India without any unnecessary 
delay, within the shortest period compatible with due arrange- 
ments for the security of European life and property, and with 
such measures as shall be deemed advisable in the interest of 
Indian independence and good government.” The relations of 
Western Europe and India are to be settled by a Commission, 
like that which has just given such general satisfaction in the 
settlement of the Danubian Principalities. It is to consist of one 
commissioner apiece from England, France, Portugal, and Den- 
mark (the three last-mentioned States having, like ourselves, 
Indian settlements, the magnitude of which, compared with our 
empire, is not thought worth consideration)—one from Sardinia 
as the representative of what, in the formal ethnography of Posi- 
tivism, which cannot chip the shell of the Roman Empire, is called 
the “fifth great nationality,” the Italian—of the Sultan of Turkey, 
who is assumed to be the natural head not only of Western 
Islamism, but of the Empire of Timur—and of an eminent 
Brahmin who, we presume, will be charged with the interests not 
only of his own, but of the lower castes, and perhaps also of 
the Sikhs and tiie Parsees, not to mention Bheels and Santals. 
Nothing is said about Russia or about the Affghans—their un- 
aggressive intentions must be supposed to be assumed. A dis- 
tant view is opened of a future Protectorate of Western Europe, 
but it is not dwelt on now because it might awaken national sus- 
ceptibilities among those who have quietly submitted to the 
“ Protectorate” of the Mogul Emperors, the Mahrattas, and the 
Sultans of Mysore. What the “ good government” of “ inde- 

dent” India is to be—how Mahomedans, Hindoos, Sikhs, 
Bantals, Bheels, with the various plundering interests of an old 
and very miscellaneous Alsatia of nations, are to be ruled and 
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reconciled in the interval between our evacuation and the advent 
of the Western Protectorate—Mr. Congreve leaves it entirely to 
the Frenchman and the Brahmin, and the rest of the commis- 
sioners, todetermine. One cannot but fear that the Western Pro- 
tectorate, on looking in some twenty years hence, may find nothing 
left to protect but the tip of Scindiah’s or Jung loor’s tail. 
Mr. Congreve speaks, as we have said, as the representative of 
M. Comte’s opinions in this country ; but we should have thought 
that position would have been more justly claimed by Miss - 
tineau. She has been the great promulgator of the Comtist phi- 
losophy among us, and she certainly would be no more inclined 
than Mr. Congreve to shrink from “the perilous honour of the 
vanguard.” Now she, too, has brought out a book on India. 
A very nice little book it is, though it deals rather too much in 
wonderment that men turned out as they did, and that events 
were what they were—as though it were always open to destiny 
to bolt, as it were, in the midst of history, and have no future at 
all. And what is Miss Martineau’s view of the matter? Just 
the reverse of Mr. Congreve’s. Mr. Congreve considers ‘all our 
acquisitions in India, including even the conquest of the Punjab 
in strictly defensive war, as mere robberies, which morality re- 
quires us immediately to restore. He considers our rule as purely 
prejudicial to the country, and seems to regard that “ ancient 
Le Se organization,’ both in its political and religious as 
with respect, compared with the “ anarchical civilization” which 
we are attempting to introduce. Nothing can be more sweeping 
or unmitigated than his condemnation of our Indian empire in 
every point of view—moral, religious, social, military, and com- 
mercial. Nothing, as we have seen, can be more peremptory than 
his injunction to abandon it without the least tee. Mtiss Mar- 
tineau, without worgng. | every act of Englishmen or of the 
English Government in India, or overrating the goodness of our 
moral title, treats our conquests, on the whole, as a natural series 
of events, glorious to us and beneficial to the natives. She jus- 
tifies even the Burmese war, and (in the absence of any further 
evidence on the other side) the annexation of Oude. In regard 
to the Burmese war she strongly repels the imputation of “ ra- 
pacity.” And the annexation of Oude she says, was done “ with- 
out bloodshed, without apparent resistance, and evidently to the 
prodigious relief of the people.” The recent condition of Oude 
under its native kings, she thinks, is “as fair a warning as we 
could have of what must become of India, in the most 
peaceful times, if our civilizing and dispassionate rule were 
withdrawn.” Of the Government of India, she says, “that 
it remains one of the finest specimens—all the difficulties 
considered—of human government that the world has seen.” 
“As to the beneficent operation of our rule on the fortunes of a 
hundred millions of natives, there can be no question. The doubt 
is, not of the blessing of our rule to the natives, but whether it 
might not have been greater to ourselves.” So here we have the 
two principal representatives of Positivism in England directly 
at issue, historically, morally, socially, and politically—and as 
Miss Martineau evidently thinks Christianity, arrived at through 
the medium of education, would be a good thing for the Hindoos, 
we may add religiously—respecting the first great practical ques- 
tion to which the principles of the school are applied. The dis- 
crepancy is not the less significant because Miss Martineau’s book 
is a historical sketch, not a pamphlet, and she for the most ‘ 
rather quietly assumes than asserts that which her fellow- 
Positivist so vehemently denies. Is this the unity of irresistible 
conviction on all moral and social subjects which Positivism led 
us to expect, after the blindness of the theological and the 
“anarchy” of the metaphysical era? One might as well judge 
of political actions for oneself by the old rules of justice and 
expediency. How is it ible to believe, in face of such dis- 
agreements in his school as this, that M. Comte, whatever his 
merits as a thinker may have been in his saner hours, gave the 
world any key to the solution of questions of political and social 
morality, which it has not possessed since we were taught to do 
unto others as we would they should do unto us. 
If we might presume to say which of the two views was most 
in accordance with Positivism, we should say decidedly that of 
Miss Martineau. The Indian empire seems to us to be just one of 
those great historical facts which it is the greatest merit of Posi- 
tivism to teach the world to accept and make the best of. M. 
Comte himself, it appears, dissuaded the publication of India,when 
he sanctioned the publication of Gibraltar ; and we can hardly 
think that the opinion of the philosopher on the subject would 
have been changed by what he would have seen to be a mutiny 
in the Bengal army, though Mr. Congreve, catching at the ex- 
pression rebel districts, in an article in the Times, chooses 
to represent it as a general rising of the people of India against a 
hated yoke, like the rising of Hungary against Austria, or of 
Poland against Russia, Whether it was wise in our fathers to 
acquire territory and political power in India instead of continuing 
merely to trade with it, and w r we are real gainers in power 
or wealth by what they did, is no doubt an intricate question. 
But they acted in the spirit of their time, which, according to 
all Positive doctrine, is an historical justification. The spirit of 
unscrupulous aggrandizement was still abroad in all nations, and 
breaking out in conquests of Silesia and partitions of Poland. If 
France was not conquering, it was only because she was weak. 
She tried to commit burglary on Prussia, but found a Frederic in 
the house. Not a century before, “isolated, unsympathizing. 
and _ selfish” had saved Europe from the claws of 
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—and so backwards to the primitive robber ages of the world. 
It was a mere struggle for the political carcase of Hindostan 
between us and the French, who had commenced under Dupleix 
the very career of territorial aggrandizement which we have run, 
and who, if they had been successful, would, in those days of 
monopoly, have excluded our commerce from India as well as 
our arms. Russia has continued those “ operations” in Northern 
and Central Asia which in Gibraltar Mr. Congreve designated 
as “her proper work.” France has seized Algeria, about which 
Mr. Congreve says nothing—perhaps because its evacuation was 
not recommended by M. Comte. Once established, our dominion 
could not help growing, not only by virtue of its strength, against 
which one despot and horde after another hurled and broke them- 
selves, but also as a power of order in the midst of that vast 
anarchy, or rather, multitude of ephemeral t ies — that 
“ great and deplorable confusion” which Mr. Congreve, with all 
his respect for the “ ancient polytheistic a cree pal is com- 
pelled to own followed the break-up of the Mogul empire. To 
persist in talking of ‘the seizure of India” is to ignore the gradual 
character of our acquisitions, on which the decision of the moral 

uestion principally turns. We recommend Mr. Congreve to read 
the history of our conquests backwards, beginning with that of the 
Punjab; perhaps that process will somewhat modify his present 
notion, which is evidently that of a sudden, deliberate, unpro- 
voked, and complete seizure of the territories of a_ single 
independent nation. Mr. Congreve knows we are not the first 
conquerors of India. Indian society, in fact, consists of a number 
of strata, as it were, of conquest, superposed one on another. 
The lower castes were probably, in their origin, a primitive 
race conquered by the higher castes ; and there appear to be re- 
mains of still more aboriginal possessors of the soil. Why is the 
last deposit of this geological series alone to be removed in favour 
of the last deposit but one? Why is not India to be restored to 
the Bheels and the Santals? Besides, it must be remembered 
that we have acquired a title to India of another kind, by rescu- 
ing it during our possession from other, and far worse, con- 
Sewer It is ours not only by conquest but by preservation. 

ad we not been there, the Sultans of Mysore, the Mahrattas, 
the Sikhs, would have been plundering and harrying the “ ancient 
polytheistic organization” from Cape Comorin to Lahore. Mr. 
Congreve cannot condemn all conquest, for his of political 
excellence is the Roman empire—a type to which our Indian 
empire is so near an approach that Mr. Newman has called upon 
us to reorganize it as a Roman province in the same perempto 
style in which Mr. Congreve calls on us to abandon it al- 
together. Our abandonment would simply revive the title (which 
Mr. Congreve’s commission would have no right to supersede,) of 
a satrap, or a number of rye of the faineant Mogul; and a 
worse than the Goth would take the place of those who are at 
least as good as Romans. 

Mr. Congreve gains some advantage by contrasting our high- 
handed conduct towards the barbarians of Hindostan with our 
exaction of the strict observance of international law from nations 
quite as barbarous, such as the Chinese. But this, at most, is an 
argumentum ad hominem, which cannot settle the practical ques- 
tion. The expressions used about “ Providence” having given 
India into our hands, and our being therefore bound to keep it, are 
sometimes nauseous and profligate enough, and might almost as 
well be used by a thief to justify his keeping your spoons ; but the 
rational moral to be drawn perhaps is, not that we should leave 
India a prey to the Mahomedans and Sikhs, but that people should 
leave off canting. Besides, many of those who in this way 
mean rather to acknowledge a religious duty towards our empire, 
than to allege a supernatural title. The phrase “ trusteeship” may, 
as Mr. Congreve says, be a new invention; but the idea is to be 
found in the language and conduct of every conscientious Eng- 
lishman who has taken part in governing Hindostan, or legis- 
lating on the subject of India. It is not very philosophical, 
when you have a great practical question before you, to be 
dwelling too much on phrases. Can Mr. Congreve imagine that 
his rational opponents accept Lord Ellenborough’s phrase, “‘ We 
have stalked as conquerors,” as a true expression of their feelings 
respecting our position in Hindostan? Everybody knows that 
Lord Ellenborough, with good abilities and great knowledge of 
India, is sadly given to talking fustian. He has very recently 
been talking some more fustian about ‘‘ Normans and Saxons.” 
But this rodomontade would not practically influence his own 
conduct, much less that of the nation. 

Mr. Congreve says we must not be judges in our own cause, but 
allow some disinterested arbitrator to decide whether we ought 
to retain India or not. Let him propose to his favourite 
France, and to Russia, to submit the case of their respective 
acquisitions to foreign arbitration, and we may safely under- 
take to be bound by the answer. But the enlightened opinion 
of Europe is an arbitrator, not impartial, but adverse to 
us; and the enlightened opinion of Europe is in favour 
of our keeping India. Is not the writer in the Deua Mondes, 
whom we quoted some time since, as fair a judge as Mr. 
Congreve? Mr. Congreve is not a fair judge. Rightly or 
wrongly, he hates English civilization ; and any one can perceive 
that it is the fear of seeing English civilization introduced into 
India, quite as much as any dislike of conquest on the port of 
the pancgyrist of Cesar and the Roman Empire, that moves him 
to denounce the retention of our conquests. He would hold 
different language if England were still the England of Crom- 
well—en epoch anda hero strangely chosen by one who is severe 


upon our national pride. He would hold different language, 
rhaps, even if for our civilization were substituted that which 
as just been illustrated by the Jeufosse trial, and which counts 
Fould and Morny among its rulers, and Eugéne Sue among its 
teachers of social morality. He is quite out of sympathy—we 
venture, with sincere respect for his moral earnestness and for 
his talents, to say morbidly out of sympathy—with English society. 
We do not want a stronger proof of this than the solemn and 
elaborate appeal with which his pamphlet concludes, from the 
judgment of educated men to that of women and working men. 
*« The best subjects for my science,” said a quack mesmerist, 
“ are persons with prominent eyes and a vacant expression of coun- 
tenance.” The sympathies of the softer sex are relied on for 
appreciating in suttee “‘the true instinct, perverted in its mode 
of expression, which would make the marriage union triumph 
over death.” Perhaps infanticide might be commended to 
maternal feelings by some similar spiritualization. Some barba- 
rians take their horses and dogs with them into the next world 
as well as their wives, and thus make the equine and canine 
union triumph over death. It would be uncom omg sae to 
say what the quality is in working men on which Mr. Congreve 
pe Se for confounding the case of Hungary and Italy with that 
of Hindostan. He says he has ceased to be revolutionary ; but 
we cannot imagine anything more revolutionary than an appeal, 
of a pretty stimulating kind, to the lower classes to take the set- 
tlement of the most difficult of all political questions, out of the 
hands of the upper. The normal state of working men, accord- 
ing to M. Comte, should, if we remember rightly, be a heureuse 
insouciance about = itical philosophy. Mr. en of course, 
both in this appeal and what seems to us the equally revolutionary 
appeal to ladies to give their husbands curtain lectures about the 
Indian question, justifies himself by the superior moral instincts 
of those who are appealed to. But Mr. Buckle, another Positiv- 
ist, will tell him that it is through the intellectual, not through 
the moral nature of man, that the great advances of humanity 
are made. We have always thought that the Positivists enor- 
mously exaggerated the social value of science and education ; 
but in Mr. Congreve Positivism suddenly turns round and stares 


‘us in the face with an exaggeration of an exactly opposite kind. 


No Jesuit, seeking to cretinize humanity for pious purposes, 
could more openly solicit the feelings to rise against the intellect 
of man. Heaven forbid we should desire to enforce on Mr. Con- 
greve, or any other man, the tyranny of patriotism, or to forbid 
the plain denunciation of national errors or crimes. Let us have 
perfectly open councils, by all means. But when a man is tho- 
roughly dissatisfied with his country, he ought to put that fact very 
strongly before himself and those whom he addresses, in discussin 
the question whether the influence of his country abroad s 
be extended or diminished. It is only against English aggran- 
dizement that Mr. Congreve’s discourses are directed. He may 
say this is done in a spirit of self-sacrifice and self-reform, but in 
saying so he would be partly the victim of an illusion. “As an 
Englishman,” he says, “‘ I cannot but take interest in the mani- 
festations of English feeling.” That fervid orator, the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, we believe, once said, in a speech at a pub- 
lic meeting, that “he had a i predilection for the Church.” 
To the England of Milton and Cromwell, with its Civis Romanus 
swm—the very heyday of our odious national pride—the author of 
Gibraltar is, as we have said before, strangely complimentary ; 
but one may praise the past to any extent without violating Mr. 
Tilney’s admonition to a young orator, never to praise any one 
except to the disparagement of some one else. 
ay we, without offence, ask Mr. Congreve to consider 

whether he does any eo by writing these pamphlets? His 

ractical ability is well known to all who were with him at 
Bxford, and his active usefulness there is gratefully remembered 
by many. His strong moral qualities, and desire to do good to 
his kind, are evident, even in what seem to us his wildest aberra- 
tions. His literary capacity has been proved by his recent 
edition of Aristotle’s Lthics. But we fear he is only wasting 
himself when he calls upon the nation to abandon its great moral 
stronghold in one pamphlet, and its Eastern empire in another. 
The last pamphlet is one of thirty-five pages, part of which space 
is occupied with what, to those who are unacquainted with 
avery novel school of philosophy, must seem an almost insane 
attack on the national religion; and both are written, however 
unintentionally, in a style calculated to irritate to the last degree 
those whom it should be the author’s object to win by gentle 
means to the reception of what he must know to be most startling 
doctrines and most unwelcome propositions. It is the same in 
all Mr. Congreve writes on social subjects. If he wants society 
to swallow a bitter pill, he begins by giving it a smart slap in the 
face. He has not yet written any considerable work on social 
philosophy, though we dare say he has it in him, with patience 
and calmness, to do so. The philosophy in the name of which 
he assumes to speak is not yet widely diffused, much less gene- 
rally accepted, and can lend him no authority whatever. The 
world is ready to be instructed or amused by any one ; but it 
does not care to be advised, much less dictated to, by any but 

reat names. <A philosopher who expects that he shall get 
Gibraltar relinquished aad India evacuated by a few stinging 
words in a half-crown pamphlet, might as well expect to move 
Stonehenge with tweezers, or effect a breach in the great Redan 
with a cannonade of batter-pudding. To proportion means to 
ends ought to be the rule of all philosophy, and especially of that 
whic’) assumes to be the most practical philosophy of all. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF BERANGER* 


A*® unbounded popularity of forty years has made Béranger’s 
career public property. The greater part of his life was 
uiet and uneventful. There was nothing exclusive in his 
character, or mysterious in the circumstances which surrounded 
him. Yet a reasonable curiosity always attaches to the auto- 
biography of a man of genius. His own view of himself throws 
some light on his character, although he may add little to the 
stock of materials for his external history. The ambitious title 
of Béranger’s posthumous memoir will probably occasion some 
disappointment. The Biography is a short narrative terminating 
with 1833, and written in 1840. The occurrences of the poet's 
active career are either slightly noticed or passed over in silence; 
but the sketch of his earlier years is comparatively full and 
distinct. In common with all his works, it is carefully com- 

ed, and its tone exactly harmonizes with the impression 
which the story is intended to produce. The careful simplicity 
of the style fitly represents the character which Béranger 
received as a natural endowment, and afterwards elaborated into 
an ideal type. He loved to describe his own tolerant acuteness 
and prudent laxity. He was proud of his benevolence and of 
his homely tact; and he scarcely conceals his irritation when 
there is any want of deference to his untaught sagacity. The 
good old hearty song-writer, sprung from the dregs of the people, 
and not ashamed of his origin, contrives to remind his readers 
that he is a consummate artist, and that he has exercised no 
inconsiderable political influence. 

The commencement of the story inflicts a certain shock on the 
prejudices which suggest the importance of a respectable parent- 
age and a decent education. Béranger’s father was a scampish 
adventurer of the class personified in Mr. Micawber. Sometimes 
a notary’s clerk or a grocer’s bookkeeper, he passes into Belgium 
to reappear in course of time as a notary at Durtal, or as steward 
of a Boyalist gentleman in Brittany. After a short interval of 
prosperity as a pawnbroker or usurer at Paris, he died as keeper 


he was principally dependent. Madame Béranger lived separate 
from her husband, in the exercise of that profession which, in the 
decent obscurity of modern French, may be called a dame aux 
camélias. Her maternal duties were confined to the occasional 
introduction of her son into the questionable society which she 
frequented :—‘‘ Souvent elle me conduisit aux thédtres de boule- 
vard ou & quelques bals et & des parties de campagne. J’écoutais 
beaucoup, je parlais peu. J’apprenais bien des choses, mais je 
n’apprenais pas lire.” In those days at least, the career of a 
Traviata seems not always to have ended in a romantic euthanasia. 
The poet’s mother died early, “the victim of her imprudence”— 
a phrase which, by a charitable interpretation, may be thought 
to signify that she drank herself to death. 

The only son of this worthy couple, after being put out to nurse 
during his infancy, lived with his maternal grandfather to the 

of nine. When the old tailor became too poor to maintain 
him, the child was thrown on the compassion of his father’s 
sister, a good woman who kept a tavern at Peronne. From his 
aunt he learned to read by sight, though he could neither spell 
nor pronounce what he read. An old schoolmaster taught — 
the rudiments of arithmetic, and a priest vainly endeavoured to 
give him the few words of Latin necessary for attendance in the 
service of the mass. Ata later period he attended a school, 
where it appears that the process of instruction consisted in 
mimicry of the fashions which prevailed among grown-up French- 
a the boys elected judges, and municipal officers, and chiefs 
of the armed force ; and they had a club for speeches and patriotic 
songs, with Béranger himself as permanent president. On great 
occasions the young patriots forwarded addresses to Robespierre ; 
and sometimes they had the pleasure of haranguing members of the 
Convention who passed through the town on missions. Inthe latter 
portion of his boyhood, Béranger was successively apprenticed 
to a watchmaker and to a printer. At the age of fifteen he was 
forced, as he says, to become aman on the occasion of his father’s 
establishment as a money-lender in Paris. 

It seems difficult to imagine an education more worthless and 
mischievous; and yet it may be doubted whether the wisest 
training would have been more successful. The wonderful faculty 
by which strong and original natures assimilate the nutriment 
suited to their peculiar organization was never more remarkably 
illustrated. The ordinary youth of Peronne probably grew up, 
like their contemporaries, idle brawlers during the Republic, pas- 
sive instruments of the Empire, and in their later years 
parasites or conspirators under the constitutional Monarchy ; but 
one among their number was unconsciously storing up mate- 
rials for the use of a rare poetic power. It was necessary 
for the interpreter of the national feeling to be thoroughly im- 
bued with ‘the prejudices and passions of his countrymen. 

anced opinion and political toleration, little cultivated at any 
time in France, would have been utterly unsuited to his purpose. 
The shallowness in philosophy, the ignorance of history, the 
bigoted and exclusive nationality of the revolutionary epoch, 
were sources of strength to Béranger, because they were asso- 
ciated with glory, with indignation, triumph, and regret. From 
his education, and from the circumstances around him, he 
selected and retained what suited his wants. He iustinctively 
studied the genius of his native language, which formed his only 


ind them an invinci ugnance to ic speaking; and, 
as he said long afterwards, “with me the vialio begins as soon 
as there are ten persons in a room.” On the other hand, the 
custom of singing on all peas and public occasions first re- 
vealed to him the bent of his own genius. His first productions 
were sung to some familiar air before he had ever thought of them 
as written compositions. Some time elapsed before he discovered 
the connexion between his songs and the objects of his literary am- 
bition. The most musical of French poets used to regulate the 
length of his heroic couplets by two parallel pencil-lines drawn 
prvensireany down the page. ‘The patriotic enthusiasm which 
ranger afterwards recorded and idealized was naturally sug- 
ested by the recollections of his boyhood. The inhabitants of 
eronne had watched in anxious alarm for the appearance of the 
invading armies; and they had heard the cannon of the allies 
during the siege of Valenciennes. The young poet carried awa 
with him a sufficient stock of images and impressions, and the habit 
of trying the musical capabilities of the language. The most 
systematic instruction in science and literature would have done 
for him little more; and it would probably have made his style 
less concentrated and less idiomatic. 

When Béranger was fifteen, his father took him to Paris; and 
they commenced together a system of financial operations, com- 
mon enough in all great cities, and especially favoured by the 
circumstances of the time. They lent money on terms which 
left a profit, although they had sometimes borrowed it at 36 i 
cent.; and the only surprising part of the transaction is that 
they should have been able to borrow it at all. The poet de- 
clares, not without complacency, that, notwithstanding his detes- 
tation of the trade, he displayed so much aptitude for business, 
as to excite the admiration of his father and their customers. 
The dulness of the occupation was relieved by occasional political 
intrigues. The elder Béranger affected an aristocratic descent, 
and professed the royalist faith. The adherents of the party 
naturally frequented a sympathetic money lender; and the 
young republican was sometimes compelled to provide funds for 
rather the wants of T 
establishment, however, collapsed in 1798, and the e ak ae 
was for a time imprisoned foe several years, 
but he never again succeeded in extricating himself from a state of 

verty. Béranger himself at last obtained a petty employment 
1a the offices of the University ; and Lucien Bonaparte, with a 
discernment and liberality which did him honour, settled upon 
him the allowance of a thousand francs a year, to which he was 
himself entitled as a Member of the Institute. 

It was at this period of his life that he occupied the garret 
which he has immortalized as the scene of his youthful enjoy- 
ments. Rich or poor, all men can recall in memory or in fancy 
the spontaneous happiness of twenty. The cheap pleasures 
which Béranger celebrates were not incompatible with narrow 
circumstances. He was social and lively, expansive in his friend- 
ships and his love affairs, willing to give, y to accept, and 
habitually frugal. His moral code, like his education, was of the 
laxer sort ; but, like a true Epicurean, he was in all things mode- 
rate and prudent. After fitting himself out with an eas 
ample suit of ethics, he had no desire for the further indulgence 
of throwing it off at intervals. Through life he seems to have 
fully discharged all the duties which he recognised. In the later 

ears of his youth he was oppressed by melancholy feelings ; 
but he eventually succeeded in keeping them down. “ Pour 
tout bonheur,” he says, with apparent earnestness, “ j'ai souhaité 
le bonheur des autres, au moins autour de moi.” 

In the mean time his genius was feeling the way to its true 
mode of expression. otwithstanding his want of scholastic 
teaching, like all great writers he was an insatiable reader. It 
is a proof of his sound natural taste that even through the 
medium of a French translation he was able to discern the great- 
ness of Aristophanes. His own cognate power of combining 
poetry ro developed itself by slow degrees. Before 

e contented himself with the production of songs, he tried 
almost every kind of poetical composition; but elegies, and 
odes, and comedies equally failed to approve themselves to 
his deliberate judgment. After all his experiments he came 
back to his old melodies and simple style; but he returned 
full of knowledge and of thought, an artist and an accom- 
plished master of the language. His long and obscure 
apprenticeship fortunately coincided with the duration of the 
splendid despotism which, though destined to be his theme, 
would have summarily crushed the freedom of his utterance. 
He records with amusing complacency that the police were em- 
ployed in tracing the authorship of the “ Senator” and the “ King 
of Yvetot,” as soon as they were circulated ina manuscript form. 
Political satirists gene: ally address their denunciations of tyranny 
to a tolerant government. Napoleon was safe from the fierce in- 
vectives which afterwards assailed his constitutional successors. 
It is difficult for an Englishman even to conjecture the official irrita- 
tion which was produced by the “King of Yvetot;” but it was 
treason against the Emperor to describe a t potentate who 
went to bed early and got up late, and left his subjects and his 
neighbours at peace. The first volume of songs was publis' ed 
immediately after the second Restoration ; and from that time 
Béranger was one of the most efficient assailants of the system 
which made his existence as a poet possible. 


* Ma Biographie. Par P. J. de Béranger. Paris. 1858. 


The character of his genius has- been often discussed, and in 
noticing his life it may be shortly passed over. He was the 
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greatest political lyrist, perhaps the greatest song writer, of any 
age or country. Burns may have been equally gifted, but 
he was not identified with any enthusiastic national feeling, 
nor even with any domestic party. The poetical merits of these 
two great writers can never be accurately compared until some 
competent critic arises who knows both the French language 
and the Ayrshire dialect as familiarly as his mother tongue. 
They resemble each other in the oral and musical character of 
their compositions. Both Béranger and Burns made songs 
to be sung, and not odes to be declaimed. As a political satirist 
Béranger was easier and more varied than Giusti, and more pro- 
found than Heine. Above all, it was his good fortune to have a 
hero to immortalize, as well as a dynasty to pull down. A 
sealous Republican in theory and in effort, he really cared little 
for the freedom which he had never witnessed in France. The 
offerings which he prepared for liberty were always presented at 
the shrine of glory. As he himself says, he rejoiced when Napo- 
leon overthrew the Directory, and deeply resented his final over- 
throw, because he was a patriot before he was a partisan. It 
suited his taste to share all the prejudices of the Parisian mob. 
Hating the English, in total ignorance of their character and 
history, he picked up the creed of the streets, that Bliicher was 
disposed, in 1815, to join the French in an attack on his allies, 
in revenge for the boasts occasioned by Waterloo, That Wel- 
lington saved Paris from insult, and France from dismemberment, 
was a fact which could weigh little against the antipathy of the 
multitude and of their poet. 

The first volume of songs made him famous, comparatively 
wealthy, and extraordinarily popular. From the commencement 
of the Restoration he was admitted to the councils of the Oppo- 
sition, and it is doubtful whether their collective efforts in the 
tribune and in the press, injured the cause of the Bourbons as 
much as the poems of Béranger. In his successive publications 
he purposely courted prosecution, and on two occasions he was 
sentenced to a punishment which he had foreseen. His martyr- 
dom was serviceable to the cause, und not excessively burden- 
some to himself. His admirers paid the fines, and his prison 
was, according to his own account, more comfortable than his 
lodgings. M. Dupin, as his advocate, delighted all Paris by pub- 
lishing a report of the first trial containing all the seditious songs 
which had been suppressed in pursuance of the judgment of the 
court. After the second prosecution, even the royalist papers 
followed the precedent, and gave the poet’s libels universal 
circulation. It might have been well to inquire whether similar 
license would have been tolerated under the Empire ; but Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. belonged to that class of tyrants which 
is constantly reminded of its crimes. 

After the Revolution of 1830, Béranger deolined the offer of 
an interview with the King; and soon afterwards he retired from 
his political and active career.. At the same time he resolved to 
abstain from all farther publication during his lifetime. Among 
his friends, he deprecated any ture attempt to overthrow 
the Constitutional Government of Louis-Philippe. His biographer 
calls attention to a prophecy, afterwards verified by the event, 
that a Republic would be established within twenty years; but 
Béranger had thought that the Republican feeling was spreading, 
and he anticipated the final triumph of a system which proved 
to be transitory and impracticable. In 1848 he was returned to 
the Constituent Assembly as one of the representatives of Paris ; 
but he immediately resigned his seat. e feelings with which 
he contemplated the revival of the Empire are prudently passed 
over in stead. In the year 1856 he declined, with a proper 
sense of dignity, the —— aid offered nu the Empress; and 
it was not until his death, in the course of the last summer, that 
he was passively exposed to the patronage of the existing Go- 
vernment. 

M. Perrotin, his publisher, executor, and friend tells the 
story with a quiet reserve, which is as effective as the severest 
irony. A few hours after Béranger’s death the Minister of 
State gave notice that he would be honoured with a funeral at 
the charge of the State. M. Perrotin necessarily withdrew from 
the conduct of the ceremony, and merely forwarded to the 
Minister a clause in the will, which expressed a wish for a simple 
and private burial. Instantly the Government took advantage of 
the request—s’arma du veu du poéte; and the Prefect of Police 
published a notice, which contains in itself an instructive com- 
mentary on the ogee system. The exordium is inimitable :— 
“ La France vient de perdre son poéte national. Le Gouverne- 
ment de |'Empereur a voulu que des honneurs publics fussent 
rendus & la memoire de Béranger. Ce pieux hommage était di 
au poéte dont les chants, consacrés au culte de la patrie, ont aidé 
& perpetuer dans le cour du peuple le souvenir des gloires 
Impériales.” To this end the great ornament of the Eiberal 

arty had come at last. He was entitled to a public funeral 

ecause he had kept alive the memory of the Empire until its 
chains could once more be riveted on the neck of the people. 
The eulogy was the severest and justest of satires, but it was ill- 
timed, and more than ungenerous. The remainder of the pro- 
clamation contains a warning against tumult, and a citation of 
Béranger’s last wish, which had been expressed for a different 
purpose. The next morning the official solicitude for the honour 
of the poet was displayed by a hurried funeral, while long lines of 
soldiers kept the assembled multitude from ame the 


corpse. ‘The Parisian fashion of rioting at funerals may require 
to be er at least might are been 


kept in check ; but 
spared the insult of interment. the orders of the police. 


Nevertheless, the Prefect was in the right. The extravagant 
worship of Napoleon grew up after the termination of the 
“mpire, through the influence of writers who either shared the 
enthusiasm which. they propagated, or used it as a weapon against 
the reigning dynasty. The chief prophet of this mischievous 
and artificial faith was the greatest poet of his time and country. 
The people obeyed and realized the prediction that in another 
generation the cottage should know no other history than that 
of the Emperor and his glory. Freedom was to the peasant- 
audience a dull abstraction, as to the poet himself it had been 
but a theory or a phrase. Whatever might be Metagees dh imme- 
diate purpose, he always recalled the hero of his noblest songs. 
The little three-cornered hat, avee redingote grise, was univer- 
sally preferred to the statue of Liberty. The first practical 
commentary on Béranger’s propagandism was the Presi- 
dential election of 1848; four years later, the Imperial throne 
was founded on the credulity ofthe nation; and finally, the 
grave of the poet was Sarre: by the official boast that he had 
kept the memory of Bonapartism fresh in the hearts of the 
poorie. But the fame and popularity of Béranger will long out- 
ive the results to which his mistaken enthusiasm contributed. 
The record of his life will not diminish the sympathy and admi- 
ration which are universally felt for his genius. 


DRAYSON’S AFRICAN SPORTS.* 


APTAIN DRAYSON’S book is, in many res a good 
specimen of a department of literature which was never 

more in favour than at present. The author is a sort of Aj 
Oileus in relation to the Telamonian Gordon Cumming, and a 
mean proportional between Dr. Livingstone and the gentleman 
who publishes the Journal of a Six Weeks’ Tour in Switzerland. 
He has been in a strange place, amongst strange peo le, and has 
hunted a great variety of strange beasts; but he neither 
seen, done, nor suffered anything very remarkable. It is but 
justice to say that no man can know his place more Coronghly 5 
and we are not sure that we do not like him the better for being 
not too great and good for human nature’s daily food. When 
we come to the region of demigods, a sense of oppression and 
weakness takes the place of amusement. When we read how 
Mr. Cumming pulled the boa-constrictor out of his hole by the 
tail, we are not surprised—we do not doubt it—it seems the 
natural and proper thing for him to do; but we feel like 
the little boys at a great school when they watch the captain and 
his compeers playing at cricket. It may be to them, but it 
would coanally be death to us. On surveying our own arms 
and legs, and on calculating the force of our own hands, we find 
ourselves involuntarily quoting the non tali auxilio nec defenso- 
ribus istis of our Latin grammar. What would such poor things 
as these avail us against eight or nine lions in that frame of mind 
which an eloquent person ascribed to “ young vipers howling 
after their prey,” or even in the presence of so common an inci- 
dent in the lives of great sportsmen as an infuriated puff-adder, 
a mad buffalo, or a few hungry wolves in search of a breakfast P 
Any one may read Captain Drayson without suffering from this 
unpleasant sense of inferiority. He owns that he constantl 
missed—that he used to run away when standing still wor 
have been all but certain death—in short, that he is a man an 
not a god, and that his body is flesh and not spirit. The only 
fault which we have to find with him is, that he has rather a 
tendency to moralize, and that his morality is of an obvious, not 
to say a trite, character. He seems to assume throughout that 
the practical alternative before military men at Natal is a life of 
sporting or a life of brandy-and-water; and his righteous con- 
tempt for those who embrace the latter branch of it is expressed 
much in the tone of a man who supposes himself to be the first 
discoverer of the fact that all toddy is but vanity, and that cigars 
once smoked can never return. There is, however, a cheerful, 
easy tone running through the book which makes it far plea- 
santer reading than such books usually are ; and it contains a 
certain quantity of information which remains behind after the 
sauce in which it is dressed is eliminated from the system. 

Captain Drayson’s observations were confined to the Colony 
of Natal itself. 
sporting excursions, none of which appear to have exceeded the 
limits of very moderate journeys; but he contrived to see with 
his own eyes, and make his own observations on a variety of 
things well worth seeing and noting. His observations bore 
both upon the human and upon the animal oe of the 
colony. Of the former there are, besides the English colonists, 
four very distinct races—the Bushmen, the Hottentots, the 
Kaffirs, and the Boers. The Bushmen are perhaps the lowest 
race of the human species. They are very little, very active, and 

ond measure mischievous. They wander about the country 

on hardy little horses, and have a in the rocks, from 
which it is almost impossible to dislodge them. Their chosen 
weapons are poisoned arrows, an arm which the Kaffirs despise. 
They carry a quiver full of them behind their backs, and five on 
each side of the head for immediate use, and they can hit a buck 
running at eighty yards distance. Their language is inconceivabl 
strange, being studded with clicks which it is almost ‘pesdlite 
to imitate, and Captain Drayson says that they themselves 
cannot pronounce them properly till they have lost most of their 
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teeth. There is a deadly enmity between the Bushmen and the 
Kaffirs, who think it a matter of course to kill them whenever 
they get a chance of doing so. Captain Drayson met with two 
of them in one of his excursions, and his Kaffir attendant urged 
him to shoot them. Thinking that he might really be in some 
danger from their arrows, he frightened them away by firing a 
ball over their heads. ‘If they had been buck,” said the Kaflir, 
reproachfully, “‘ you would have hit them.” Of the Hottentots 
Captain Drayson has little to say, except that they are very ugly. 
The Kaffirs are a far finer and a very different race. They 
are very tall, averaging as much as six feet, and are very strong 
and active. Those who live on the Cape frontier are not only a 
dangerous, but in some respects a vicious, people s but the Natal 
affirs are of much higher character. They are honest and 
truthful, and their intellectual powers are greater than those of 
most savages. ‘They are capital speakers, and have, Captain 
Drayson observes, a certain lawyer like shrewdness and a turn 
for driving bargains, which arises rather from love of argument 
than from avarice, for they are generous enough when their hos- 
pitality is cognaes to. An amusing instance of this peculiarity 
occurred in the case of an old chief, who came to complain that 
a woman of his kraal had been wounded in the leg by one of 
Captain Drayson’s men. The chief demanded a cow by way of 
damages, and after arguing the case for no less than three days, 
eed to take two sticks of Cavendish tobacco. A wife is the 
highest coin in the Kaffir currency, which we are told runs 
thus :—six elephant teeth=one cow; six cows=one wife. How 
would Mr. Muntz and Sir A. Alison like an issue of this sort of 
coinage? It would be inconvertible enough in this country ; but 
in Natal a good stock of marriageable daughters—who may be 
reared very cheaply—is an excellent capital, and brings in a large 
return of cattle. The Kaffirs were Captain Drayson’s principal 
attendants in his hunting expeditions in the forests of Natal. 
Though the game is of course much thinned by the 
advance of civilization, there is still a good deal to be 
had if it is diligently and intelligently searched for. The 
-bush, which offers so terrible an advantage tothe Kaffirs in their 
wars with us, is also a good cover for various kinds of game, 
such as the reit-bok and the duiker-bok, together with occa- 
sional elephants. Bush-shooting, under the guidance of the 
Kaffirs, is very like red Indian woodcraft after the manner of 
Fenimore Cooper. The method taken is to follow elephant- 
paths, looking before every step at the ground where the foot is 
to be planted, to avoid dry leaves and sticks. The crack of a 
single stick, or the rustle of one set of leaves, will startle all 
the game within forty yards, and cause them to run off, whist- 
ling as they go, and spreading the alarm for a mile or more from 
the scene of the original blunder. Evenwhen game has been killed, 
and the sportsmen are to sit down to rest, precautions must be 
taken. They must face each other, and not sit side by side, for b 
that means they would leave half of the neighbouring bus 
unwatched. Captain Drayson frequently met with elephants, 
and occasionally wounded them; but he does not speak of 
having at any time actually killed one. He does not add much 
to our previous acquaintance with the beast and its habits; but 
the following portrait of the animal is original, and shows how 
pleasantly he describes and how well he observes :— 

The elephant always seemed to me a most ue animal; the old- 
fashioned a ce of the y ones, and the awkward gait of all, with 
that absurd look, as though their skins were second-hand and did not fit ; 
the action of their hind- like an old man’s strut, with a pair of breeches 
on that are far too big, to make them look ridiculous ; and yet, withal, 
= about as though they considered themselves the complete mould of 

ion. 


The other kind of sporting which Captain Drayson describes 
was directed against very different game, and was carried on 
with very different assistants. It consisted in hunting elands and 
hartebeests on horseback amongst the Dutch Boers. The Boers 
are almost the largest and most powerful race of men in the world. 
They are remarkably comfortable and well to do, and spend 
their time in mighty hunts and in the enjoyment of rough com- 
fort and plenty. Their method of sport is simply to gallop 
after the eland till he is overtaken, and then to shoot him from 
the saddle. This is not a very easy accomplishment, loading 
at full gallop being an art in itself. It may; however, be 
accomplished by placing the butt between the left knee and 
the saddle; the left hand retains the reins and grasps the barrel 
about six inches from the muzzle, turning the ramrod inwards, 
and the right hand is thus at liberty for loading. The Boers 
told Captain Drayson that no sight could be finer or stranger 
than that of the vast herds of elands and hartebeests which 
annually traverse the great inland plains. The first ranks either 
eat or trample down all the food which the country produces, 
and numbers of those who are in the rear die of starvation. 

The stories of sporting feats which Captain Drayson heard from 
the Boers are extremely good. We can only find room for one 
of them, and that in a condensed state. young Dutchman 
went out to win the admiration of his sweetheart by fighting a 
leopard single-handed. After tracking the beast into a deep 
ravine, he wounded him with a rifle-shot, and had the rashness 
to follow him up. Advancing some distance he found his anta- 
gonist crouching and spitting “like a spiteful cat.” On re- 


ceiving a second shot, the brute flew on the man, seizing him 
by the left arm and shoulder. The hunter having his right 


The leopard fell dead, and the hunter fainted, When he came 
to himself it was night, and he was in dreadful pain and thirst, 
The pain prevented his moving, though he heard a stream close 
by; and he lay half-stupid and fainting till morning. Once or 
twice he felt a slight pressure against his shoulder, but bei 
sure that the leopard was dead, he did not trouble himself abou’ 
the matter. In the morning, however, he found that a puff-adder 
had crept close up to him for the sake of the warmth, and he di 
not dare to make another attempt to rise, for fear he should fi 
baek upon the reptile and be bitten. At length he heard voices 
calling him, but, for fear of the snake, he dared not answer; at 
last, however, the noise alarmed it, and the huntsman's brother 
and three Hottentots came and relieved him from his painful 
and dangerous situation. 

Like other travellers, Captain Drayson has a chapter on 
snakes. He mentions one or two circumstances which, to us at 
least, are new. He says that in Natal the poisonous snakes ma 

enerally be known from others by the shape of the head. 

Seed blunt head, like the ace of clubs, means poison; a narrow 
one the reverse. He also says that the snakes at certain times 
appear to be troubled by an excessive secretion of poison, of 
which they seek to free themselves by biting whatever comes in 
their way. A man now in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich was 
the object of an unprovoked attack of this sort. A puff-adder 
flew at him. He drew down his wide-awake hat, and the snake 
fastened ae it; when he threw the hat off, and the snake was 
instantly shot. It is a satisfaction to read that the secretary bird 
is a great enemy of snakes. He catches them by the noth, and 
lets them drop from a height of 1000 feet or more on the hardest 
ground he can find. We are glad to hear that the lives of these 
allies of the human race are protected by a fine. 

There is a ghost-story in the early part of Captain Drayson's 
of the common type—the wife, dying at Portsmouth, appearing 
to the husband off the Cape ; but there was a sumavaplias made 
at the time in the log-book by the mate, which would have been 
curious if he had not torn out the to keep it, increasing its 
value as a curiosity, but seriously diatniching its authenticity. 


MEROPE* 
ARNOLD has in many different ways invited the English 

public to return once more to the controversy between the 
classical and the romantic schools of poetry, and to reconsider 
the judgment which modern opinion has pronounced in favour 
of the latter. In the inaugural address which he recently deli- 
vered, on his appointment to the Professorship of Poetry at 
Oxford, he stated the results at which he had himself arrived ; 
and he has now brought them to a practical issue by the publi- 
cation of a tragedy composed after the Greek model. What he 
asks for is, not the admiration which all educated men bestow on 
the Greek drama as a masterpiece of the genius of the ancient 
world, but a recognition that this drama, Shich we call ancient, 
is ag modern. He contrasted, in his Oxford Address, the 
literature of the age of Pericles with the literature of the age of 
Elizabeth—thus selecting the age when classical poetry was 
most perfect in Greece, and the age when romantic poetry was 
greatest and most exuberant in England. Diverging from poe 
to history, he com Thucydides with Sir Walter Ruleigh, 
and called on his hearers to decide whether the calm wisdom 
and the nervous conciseness of the former, or the childish cre- 
dulity and rambling prolixity of the latter were more near 
akin to what satisfies us in the productions of the sochoonte 
century. It would be easy to show that the illustration 
was not a fair one; but it is unnecessary to enter on the 
point, because the question is not one of details, of the 
style of particular writers, but of the whole cast, aim, and 
range of two different modes of human thought. salient 
feature of ancient thought is simplicity—the salient feature of 
modern Cue is complexity. ical poetry may, after its 
kind, be equally sane with romantic, but it is certainly not 
equally plastic. It will not contain all that the modern world 
has to throw into the shape of poetry. Nor can it ever be popu- 
lar in England. To relish it requires a special and most laborious 
cultivation, and to imitate it requires the abnegation of endless 
feelings which are most intimately a of ourselves. Merope 
is a very skilful imitation, and abounds with touches of a refined 
the enjoyment affords is almost 
exactly that affo a very good copy of Latin verses; and 
the readers who will care for the one wil be almost as few as 
those who would care for the other. Noor is it possible for any 
literary adroitness to persuade us that a y like Merope 
can express all the feelings of the modern world. We cannot 
be beguiled by the platitudes, however exquisite, in which the 
Chorus resigns itself to fate, into forgetting Christianity and the 
Hebrew poets. The Greek drama is dead; and so far as Merope 
is intended to give it a new life, we must think it a failure. 

But if we may regard it as written with a somewhat different 
object, and for a rather narrower purpose, its value is ; 
Merope may be taken as a protest against the extremely sub- 
jective character of modern English poetry, and as also intended 
to recall to us the high degree im which simplicity and modera. - 
tion contribute to the perfection of form. It is not without great 
reason that Mr. 


with his hunting. 
to the heart behind the shoulder. 


dwells on the importance of form—of the 


Morope: Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold, London: Longmans. 1853. 
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extent to which we control, and the mode in which we express, 
our thoughts. It is the peculiar characteristic of the present day 
that there is nothing very great to be said. In deaclon, in 
morals, in politics, in art, there is no creation. This is not the 
fault of the men, but of the time. We may perceive the seeds of 
change, but the seeds are not ripe pone for us to prophesy 
what will be the fruit. Impatient observers demand that the 
world should go faster than it is meant to go. They call for 
clear, precise opinions—for the Gospel of a new era—for a re- 
constitution of European society. In proportion as men are 
more educated, they see that this cannot be—that the con- 
siderations which must be determined before change—and with 
change, creative power—can come, are too vast and various to be 
easily disposed of. This feeling of the difficulty of things—of 
the interpenetration of agencies—of the necessity of combining 
and arranging much which at first seems diverse and hetero- 
geneous, is the most typical and the most valuable feeling 
of modern society. Physical science alone claims—and, within 
its own limits, ee ye claims—the possession of in- 
creasing certainty. But whether the processes and analogies 
of oo science can be transferred to the sphere of morals 
and to the life of man, is at present a question perfectly open. 
We must learn to wait; but undoubtedly this attitude of waiting, 
taken in conjunction with the influences of scientific study, 
exacts and inculcates mental habits of the greatest importance. 
Toleration, “the last best gift” to man in his relations to society, 
om to be the natural fruit of a flux of opinion, which, if it 
makes us distrustful of our own judgments, tempts us to seek in- 
struction in the opinions of others. Exactitude, stimulated by 
the necessary accuracy of scientific research, is a consolation for 
the imperfect issues of what we say ourselves, and a ready test 
by which we can judge of what is said to us. Perfection of 
form, at any rate in a limited degree, is not only within the com- 
pass of men who cannot create, but provides a check on distracted 
and wandering thoughts. It cannot be denied that a sympathy 
with the Greek drama helps us in each of these three directions. 
It brings home to us a new order of feelings and a new system 
of morality. It instils a love of precision and arrangement ; 
and, above all, it guides us to a form which is not only excellent 
in itself, but is corrective of opposite excesses prevalent among 
modern writers 

That a subjective poet can use simple language is abundantly 
proved by Wordsworth, but it is undeniable that the most 
marked characteristic of the poets of the present day is the 
union of subjective feeling with a laboured and artificial style. 
This feeling chiefly expends itself, and this style is chiefly ap- 
plied in the description of landscape. The innumerable fancies 
about the minutie@ of scenery, and the gorgeousness and intri- 
cacy of the language in which these fancies are worked out and 
these minutie noted up, belong almost exclusively to very 
recent writers. That nature will repay the most delicate obser- 
vation, and that the language of these writers is often beautiful 
and appropriate, besides being very ingenious, is unquestionably 
true, but subjectivity and word-painting may be given us in 
excess. f so, what is the best antidote? Mr. Arnold 
replies, that the best antidote is the study of human nature 
and the use of language which is kept pure and chaste by its 
interest being always subordinated to the interest of action; and 
if this is what we want, we have it supplied by the Greek drama. 
‘We think Mr. Arnold has rendered a real service to contemporary 
English literature by insisting on this; nor could he have effected 
his object in a better way than that he has adopted. It is im- 
material that Merope cannot be popular. It speaks to the few ; 
but the few to whom it speaks are those who set the standard of 
form. It is a testimony to the unchangeable value of a particular 
class of subjects for poetical effect, and to a particular mode of 
handling those subjects; and the testimony is given very 
forcibly and very successfully. And it owes much of its 
success to the closeness with which the Greek model is 
copied. At first sight, the strophical choruses, the con- 
versations in single lines, the invocations of the Sun, and 
other familiar parts of a Greek play may seem rather affected 
and pedantic in an English poem. But if any alteration had 
been made to suit modern tastes, the general effect of showing 
what a Greek play really was would not have been produced. 
As it is, we have the interest of a plot skilfully evolved and of 
language carefully harmonized, and this is what the author intended 
to give us. Persons who are not acquainted with the tragedies 
of Sophocles will not, probably, derive much benefit from it ; and 
those who are may perhaps be inclined to regard it as a feat of 
ingenuity, like the imitation of Addison in Esmond. But it de- 
serves to be regarded as something more, and to be used as an 
instrument, not of twisting our poems into a shape artificially 
classical, but of bringing the study of the Greek drama to bear 
on the general direction and complexion of modern poetry. 

The subject of Merope has been repeatedly selected by modern 
writers. The story runs that Merope, widow of Cresphontes, 
sent her son Aipytus into concealment, in order to remove him 
from the power of Polyphontes, the murderer of Cresj):ontes, 
and his successor on the throne of Messenia. When wh up, 
/®pytus laid a plan to avenge the murder of his father. He 
came to Polyphontes, and claimed a reward as having slain 
Z£pytus, the son of Merope. Polyphontes hospitably received 
him, and he retired to rest. While sleeping, E was seen by 
Merope, who determined to kill him as the murderer of her son. 
She is, however, preveated by an old man, who came to inform 


her that AZpytus had disappeared from his protector’s house, 
and who makes Merope recognise her son. ytus then takes 
advantage of a sacrificial ceremony to kill Polppieates. Maffei, 
in 1713, worked this plot into a drama, which produced a very 
considerable sensation at the time, and subsequently induce 

Voltaire to attempt to rival it. Alfieri also wrote a play called 
Merope, and Mr. Arnold, in his preface, describes the various 
changes in the original story made by each dramatist. He him- 
self has varied from his Dh age ar in one or two important 
particulars. They all made Apytus unacquainted with his own 
origin, and Mr. Arnold restores the narrative on this point as given 
by the old tradition, and makes the introduction of Zpytus into 
the house of Polyphontes the work of design. They had made 
Zpytus and Merope silent after the recognition, which Mr. 
Arnold considers a waste of a ee opportunity ; and lastly, they 
made Polyphontes a detestable villain, so that, contrary to the 
received principles of tragedy, his death ended the play to the 
unmixed satisfaction of the audience. This error fir Arnold 
avoids by giving Polyphontes a mixed character, and dwelling 
on the consideration and respect with which he has always 
treated Merope. 

A tragedy of this kind is to be judged of by its general 
effect, and not by detached parts. Still, Merope is so un- 
like what is usually presented to us by modern writers, that 
a specimen or two of what it is like may be acceptable. 
Classical readers will allow that the imitation is close. Some- 
times, perhaps, it is too close, for the thoughts and language 
are both borrowed from well-known passages of Greek tragedies. 


of Callisto, who, when changed into a bear, was nearly speared 
by her son Arcas. Part of this chorus runs as follows :— 

Once, ’mid the gorges, 

Spray-drizzled, lonely, 

nclimb’d by man— 

O’er whose cliffs the townsmen 

Of crag-perch’d Nonacris 

Behold in summer 

The slender torrent 

Of Styx come dancing, 

A wind-blown thread— 

By the precipices of Khelmos, 

The fleet, desperate hunter, 

The Youthful Arcas, born of Zeus, 

His fleeing mother, 

Transform’d Callisto, 

Unwitting follow’d— 

And raised his spear. 


Once human cheeks. 
With unutterable forebodi 
Her son, heart-stricken, ey’d her. 
The Gods had pity, made them Stars. 
Stars now they sparkle 
In the northern Heaven ; 
The guard Arcturus, 
The guard-watch’d Bear. 
The following is from a speech of Merope, when she is hesi- 
tating whether to revenge her son, whom she supposes dead :— 
And even now, my son, ah me! my son, 
Fain would I fade away, as I have liv’d, 
Without a cry, a struggle, or a blow, 
All vengeance unattempted, and descend 
To the invisible plains, to roam with thee, 
Fit denizen, the lampless under-world-— 
But with what eyes should I encounter there 
My husband, wandering with his stern compeers, 
Amphiaraos, or Mycene’s king, 
Who led the to Llium, A; 
Betray’d like him, but, not like him, aveng’d? 
Or with what voice shall I the questions meet 
Of my two elder sons, slain long ago, 
Who sadly ask me, what, if not eter 
Kept me, their mother, from their side so long? 
Or how reply to thee, my child, last-born, 
Last murder’d, who reproachfully wilt say— 
Mother, I well belieu’d thou lived st on 
In the detested palace of thy foe, 
With patience on thy face, death in thy heart, 
Counting, till I grew up, the laggard years, 
That our joint hands might then together pay 
To one unhappy house the debt we owe. 
My derth makes my debt void, and doubles thine— 
But down thou fleest here, and leav’st our scourge 
Triumphant, and condemnest all our race 
To lie in gloom for ever unappeas'd. 
What shall I have to answer to such words ?— 
No, something must be dar’d; and, great as erst 
Our dastard patience, be our daring now! 


A PIOUS TALE* 


T is well-known that the chosen remnant who sit under Lord 
Panmure are remarkable, among other eminent qualities, for 

an exquisite delicacy of discrimination. Theirs it is to discern 
the delicate moral boundary which distinguishes a tea-party from 


* Almost; or, Crooked Ways. A Tale by Anna Lisle. London: Groom- 
bridge. 1857. 


But that is not the case with a chorus in which the story is told . 
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a dinner, and to understand why Shakspeare is innocent in a 

uare-room, recited by a gentleman in black cloth, and profligate 
in a horse-shoe room, from the mouth of a gentleman in maroon 
velvet. This nice perception is also carried into literature. The 
naughty world reads novels—three-volume abominations, half- 
bound in roan; but the saint reads only tales, nice little books, 
elegantly got up in red cloth and one volume. Indeed, we are 
not sure that these privileged works are not exempted from the 
pitiless sweep of the fourth commandment, and allowed to take 
their place by the side of gossip and dozing as a legitimate 
Sabbath recreation. We, of course, are of the despised Pariahs 
ealled “the world,” and therefore naturally felt ambitious to 
enjoy for once the — characters, and the gentle incidents, 
which can innocently thrill the pure hearts that would have been 
spotted by Marryat or James. We longed to share the hol 
musings of the saintly few who applaud a Shaftesbury and wor! 
slippers for a Close. So we betook ourselves to one of the most 
accredited publishers, and procured « little volume, orthodox in 
size, binding, and title, and written by a lady who has already 
edified the Evangelical world by her moral lucubrations. And 
having, with much pain and grief, mastered its contents, we will 
now try to introduce our readers to the subjects of thought which 
an Evangelical authoress thinks most suitable for the minds of 
English maidens. 

A Lady Lismore renounces her son on account of a mésal- 
liance, and drives him and his low-born wife to seek their fortunes 
in India—being cajoled into this severity by a lady named 
Bertha, who wished to have married that son herself. The 
unhappy couple both die in India. Their only child is sent home 
in an Indiaman, which is wrecked on the shore of England, at 
the very spot where Bertha happens to be living. The child is 
saved, and is brought up to her cottage, whereupon she imme- 
diately conceives the idea of murdering it. For the child is heir 


of the Lismore estates ; and if she murders it, it will be easy for 
her to pass off one of her own children in its place :— 
Still did she gaze; and A fierce longing entered her soul—a longing which 
t h a a ! 


grew st: g Mark her! she draws 
- the pillow from beneath the little head—she smiles! She advances! Already 
pos: = feeble hands raised to push from its face the weight that stops its 

lfowever, her hand was stayed by a variety of interruptions, 
one of which consisted in one of her own children—she had but 
two—dying of the croup. ‘The story then leaps over a few years, 
and introduces us to Florcen, the central character,of the 
book. Floreen is the heiress of the Lismore estates, on the 
supposition generally entertained, that the child which was 
wrecked had died. She is a character which the authoress evi- 
dently drew for a Jesuit novel, and which she was obliged to turn 
to better account, because Jesuit horrors were so flat in the 
market. She is, therefore, made to do the part of the “ shocking 
example” of infidelity. She begins by reading Rochefoucault, 
for which she is prosily lectured by Lady Lismore—naturally 
takes to Rousseau in consequence—and ends, as the book draws 
towards its catastrophe, by studying Voltaire. Her eyes are 
“glassy,” “gleaming,” “snakelike.” She has “snakelike 
ae in her brain,” and gives vent, probably in consequence, to 
“low hissing laughs.” She is given to listening behind bushes to 
other people’s conversation—a peculiarity, indeed, which is shared 
by no less than four other characters in the book, and appears to 
form, in Miss Lisle’s opinion, a salient feature in English count: 
life. She is incessantly weaving intricate webs of policy, whic 
principally consist in trying to make other people ayy J those 
they don’t like, in order that she may keep the heir to herself; 
and she spends her life in practising all those simple-minded 
ruses by which we have so often seen the wily Jesuit ensnare the 
dovelike Protestant. The story turns on her efforts to retain the 
Lismore estates, of which she was for a long time thought to be 
the heiress, until one day Bertha appeared with a boy and a girl— 
the girl, Hilda, being her own child, but the boy, Hugh, being, 
according to her avcount, the child who was saved on the 
night of the wreck, and who is, therefore, Lady Lismore’s grand- 
child, and heir to the property. At this announcement, Floreen 
behaves as an individual with snakelike hissings in her brain 
might be expected to do :— 

While thus they talked, none observed a pale statue-like figure, which had 
glided into the room, heard all, and then, with clenched hands, and wildly 
staring eyes, rushed forth into the cool night air, and fell recklessly upon the 


damp earth. 

“Oh, God !—if there be a God—have mercy on me, and grant that this be 
not true! Oh! if there be a hell, can its torture equal this of mine ?” 

She resolves, however, to retrieve her position by marrying 
Hugh; but Hugh is perverse enough to fall in love with Hilda. 
Nothing daunted, Floreen betakes herself to her mancuvres, 
which Porta? consist in bribing another man with the 

mise of her own hand to make love to a third man’s 

ye-love, so as to pique him, the third man, into courting 
Hilda, and detaching her from Hugh. Accordingly, the autho- 
ress drags her readers through « long tissue of coquettish 
intrigues, over which she gloats with a gusto and a familiarity, 
strange in one of those to whom “the world” is a subject of 
such avowed horror. There are no less than four couples, 
embracing nearly all the subsidiary characters of the book, 
who are incessantly engaged in flirting, coquetting, proposing 
to, and jilting each other. But Floreen’s intrigues are all in 
vain. h will marry Hilda, and the wedding-day is fixed, 
when suddenly Bertha, as soon as she hears the news, goes into 


a delirium with horror, tells Hugh that he is her son, and dies 
before she can say more. The natural conclusion to which Hugh 
and Hilda come is that they are really brother and sister, and 
were on the point of committing an incestuous marriage of a 
most frightful nature. And here comes Miss Lisle’s strongest 
moral point. Just as Floreen is a shocking example of the 
results of reading Rochefoucault in early youth, so Hilda is the 
pattern young lady who harangues the company by a page at a 
time on the doctrine of justification by faith alone; and she has 
now reached what the authoress Jooks upon as her culminating 

int of virtue. Long and wearily does-Miss Lisle dwell on the 

auty of Hilda’s patience in resigning herself to the impossibility 
of marrying her brother. Here, for instance, is the exordium of 
a sermon on the general unreality of female affection :— 

And thus Hilda, who was considered by many weak and characterless, 
proved that she was neither the one nor the other. People like to talk about 
“irrevocable attachments”—“ love-broken-hearts,” &c.; but I believe that, 
in the great majority of cases, these love-lorn young ladies and gentlemen 
are either very young or very silly, and that their “irrevocable” attachments 
are mere delusions, with which the heart has nothing whatever todo. He or 
she who cannot conquer a predilection, when it proves, from whatever cause, 
unreasonable or injurious, is but a weak, maudlin sentimentalist—not a hero 
or heroine of romance! 

But, in spite of this eulogium of her heroism, and in spite of 
strenuous efforts, Hilda was not able to shake off the “‘ unreason- 
able predilection,” or, as we of the world should call it, the 
incestuous attachment. Floreen’s manceuvres succeeded so far, 
that Hilda was induced to engage herself to somebody else; but 
neither her impending marriage with him, nor the fact that the 
gratification of her real wishes would have been, to the minds of 
most people, too horrible to think of, had much effect on the 
feelings of this Christian heroine. Her “ predilections” were 
still in a most unreasonable condition. Two days before her 
wedding she is represented as remonstrating with herself in the 
following resigned but not very hopeful spirit :—“ Shall I weakly 
spend the remainder of my life in vain repining after what is 
pm peony! . . « I will take the lot that has fallen to my share, 
and thank God that it is yet so full of blessings.” And then she 
steals her hand within that of her future husband, and “ feels 
almost happy.” Fortunately, under these circumstances, a visitor 
from India makes his appearance in the very nick of time, and 
changes the face of affairs. It then comes out that Hog indeed, 
is ‘the son of Bertha, as she declared on her deathbed, but that 
Hilda is the child who was saved from the wreck, and, conse- 
quently, Lady Lismore’s granddaughter. As soon as this dis- 
covery comes to light, Hilda, with the utmost promptitude, breaks 
off her marriage with her second lover, and at once re-engages her- 
self to Hugh. But Floreen, the disciple of Voltaire, must of 
course come toatragicalend. Baulked ayain of her expectationg 
of wealth, she becomes desperate, and resolves to poison Hilda; 
and for this purpose she steps out one evening and buys arsenic sf 
the neighbouring village. Hugh, however, who hears that she 
is gone out, at once suspects arsenic as the most natural thing in 
the world, rushes to the village to verify his suspicions—climbs 
up the ivy to the window of Floreen’s room—watches her hide 
the arsenic, and then changes it for white sugar. Foiled in this 
endeavour, Floreen makes an attempt to throttle Hilda, which 
Hilda obviates by the simple expedient of screaming; and 
Floreen, detected in all her crimes, disembarrasses herself of 
their results by going mad. We think this is a failure of poetical 
justice on the authoress’s part. The disciple of Voltaire ought 
certainly to have been hanged. 


Now, as this little book was written for the edification of 
youth, and is read, we presume, in holy seclusion, where the 
wicked novel never penetrates, it may be instructive to review 
the subjects on which Miss Anna Lisle wishes the minds of 
Evangelical young ladies to dwell. To begin with the lowest 
“— of criminality—there are, first, four young gentlemen and 

young ladies perpetually flirting in the most shameless way 
with people the o not intend to marry. Then there are two 
young ladies and two young gentlemen mutually detesting each 
other, and eventually engaging themselves to each other, in 
fraud, or pique, or despair. Then there are two women, young 
and well-born, who attempt the most treacherous and ruthless 
kinds of assassination. And lastly, there is the pure-minded 
young heroine, whose bitter grief, blended with patient resigna- 
tion at not being able to form an incestuous connexion with her 
brother, is the main interest of this chaste and touching plot. 
Miss Anna Lisle is conversant with St. Paul, and doubtless recol- 
lects a crime which was “not so much as named among the 
Gentiles ;” and yet the parties in that case were only other 
and stepson. But that which was not so much as n amo 
the Gentiles is thought, among some religionists of the nineteen 
century, it appears, a fit subject for women to write on and women 
to mer | To dwell on, and invest with a sentimental halo, a vain 
longing on a girl’s part after an incestuous connexion with her 
brother, as if it were a passion which is ‘‘unreasonable” indeed, but 
rather a subject for pity than for reproof, would doubtless conduce 
highly to the promotion of domestic purity, and will bea valuable 
addition to the day-dreams of young-lady readers. Fortunately, 
however, Miss Lisle’s style of composition—a sort of hybrid 
between the Newgate Calendar and one of Dr. Cumming’s sermons 
—is not one to attract any but very resolute students. It isa 
not, as a rule, care to into the moral . Itis 
the feeblest and the silliest to conmpound fee the oun ian 
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idity by the natural horror of the incidents they select. But 
fet not Miss Lisle be discouraged, or imagine that her resources 
are at anend. There are still regions of horror to be explored, 
on which she has not touched—there are yet plenty of strong- 
savoured incidents of crime wherewith to spice her pious tales. 
She should make herself acquainted with the works of Xavier de 
Montepin—though he indeed can scarcely be called more than a 
disciple in the school of which she is the leader—for, as Kvan- 
gelicism is not very prevalent in France, the raciness of his 
subjects has been too much for the sensitive nerves of the French 
police. But in this freer atmosphere, and under the strong shield 
of a religious party, she may venture on lines of thought which 


LETTERS FROM CANNES AND NICE.* 


WEN we opened, for the first time, these rather “ gushing” 
compositions, printed on the glossiest of paper and robed 
in the most elegant of bindings, we feared that we were about to 
deal with avery foolish book, which tried to atone by the graces 
of its attire for the scantiness of its information. We haye been 
agreeably disappointed. Miss Brewster brings to her task no 
great knowledge of the subject on which she writes, and an 
amount of cultivation rather below than above what we expect to 
find in a well-edueated Caledonian; but she has an affectionate 
disposition, a wish to learn, a lively fancy, and a keen enjoyment 
of nature. These are good qualities which cover a multitude of 
sins. 

Furnished, if not in the body, at least in the spirit, with a 
a of spectacles of genuine Scottish manufacture, our authoress 
eft that country which enjoys the unspeakable felicity of 
being separated from Paradise only by the Tweed, and landed 
on the shores of the barbarians. She met with no adventure 
between Calais and the capital, unless indeed we reckon in this 
category the companionship of a gentleman “ with raven tresses— 
ba like pieces of jet—complexion of the palest olive colour— 
cloak thrown on with inimitable grace—very tall, very grand, 
very picturesque, very melancholy.” The stranger turned out, 


however, to be neither a bandit nor a noble, but only a successful | 


gold digger who had just returned from San Francisco. , 

Miss Brewster's proceedings in Paris were wonderful and cha- 
racteristic. For a person who seems hardly to be happy unless 
she is, so to speak, “ fingering” religious subjects, we should have 
thought that the city where the “ Catholic reaction” of our days 
is putting forth all its strength, as well for good as for mischief, 
would have offered some curious subjects of contemplation. Miss 
Brewster directed her steps to none of the great Romanist insti- 
tutions, but expended her energies in making the acquaintance 
of a German tailor, and accompanying this charming Great-heart 
to a meeting of Plymouth Brethren. 

From Paris to Fontainebleau, from Fontainebleau to Tonnerre, 
and thence to Lyons and Avignon, our amiable traveller sped along, 
experiencing the common sensations of a first tour, and recordin 
them all for a correspondent at home—alas! that we shoul 
have to add also, for our unwortliy selves. Miss Brewster's talk 
about “ interesting priests” and sisters of charity, who, however, 
do not get po on the head so much as the Plymouth Brethren, 
is after all very harmless, and, if it were the outpouring of 
eighteen summers, would be really rather charming. But she 
announces herself on the title-page of this book as the authoress 
of four others, and one of them bears the title of Work, or Plenty 
to Do, and How to Dott. All this seems to indicate that we are 
dealing with the productions of a mind which can hardly be called 
immature, From Avignon Miss Brewster and her companions 
struck across to Aix, and thence by La Brignolle to Cannes. O 
all ye who fear the murderers of sleep, stop not at La Brignolle ! 
We must allow Miss Brewster to describe, in her own way, the 
approach to the pleasant little city, where she was to pass the 
winter :— 

Cannes, Nov. 4th, Hétel de la Poste.—Here we are at last. Yesterday's 
journey from Fréjus was enchanting, up among the mountains of the Estere 
which are the last 5 Aa of the Maritime Alps, Glorious views on every side, 
and the blue, blue Mediterranean, like a huge sleeping lake, the first sight of 
whieh gave another thrill. The mountains are really very grand ; tier after 
tier, amphitheatre after amphitheatre of hills all around; some arc green and 
round, like the Ochils—others conical, like the Eildons and Lo: others 
jagged, with fantastic shapes—others pointed and Alpine-like, Several hours 
ore we came to it, we saw far beneath us the snowy-white houses of Cannes 
lying on the very brink of the beautiful sea. We had a many miles of 
plain to traverse, and a river to cross, the Siagne, over which there is an iron 
suspension bridge. It was by moonlight that we at last arrived, and you 
cannot imagine anything so lovely as the reflection of the moon on the water, 
seen through the pale game f me of the olive and cork trees, which abound 
here. It seems a vely epot, there are many pretty villas; but as yet I 
have seen little, being in with a headache. From my window, however, 
I can see much that is bright and beautiful—bright sunlight on a clear blue 
bay, a long line of Alpine hills of every imaginable shade of lilac, a boulevard 
ef trees, a little pier and lighthouse, and a picturesque ruin-crowned hill. 
I know nothing of these yet, but soon they will be “ familiar as household 
words.” There is much in the prospect of a new home, though only a tem- 
porary one, to make one ponder thoughtfully, sadly, and somewhat fearfully— 
something like beginning to write on the first page of a blank journal. 

A great many very readable chapters are devoted to Cannes. 
We are told of its wonderfully clear atmosphere—so clear that 
Lord Brougham was able to make experiments on light upon one 
hundred and eight days out of one hundred and eleven, while at 
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Brougham Hall he could only experiment on three days out of 
the same number. The prevalence of the mosquito nuisance is 
another fact which we remark. After the 1oth of November, 
however, these demons disappear. The cheapness of house-rent 
is likewise noticeable. A chateau costs 2500 francs for the 
season. A villa at Pau would cost more than twice that sum. 
There are also some curious statistics about the cultivation of 
oranges, cassia, jasmine, roses, violets, and geraniums for the per- 
fume manufactories of Grasse. Then we have a list of the 
principal English inhabitants, and some miscellaneous household 
information. This is all excellent, but we must put down on the 
other side of the account a good deal of sentimentality about 
Arabs. We hear of one who was the “ beau-idéal of a prince— 
tall and majestic, with an expression of the most imperturbable 
serenity.” Thus, no doubt, a few months ago, Englishwomen 
were writing about Nana Sahib, 

Cannes, it appears, rejoices in a Quakers’ meeting. Of course 
Miss Brewster attended it. The lady who preached in an “ un- 
musical species of chant,” was “Mrs. Gurney, widow of Mr. 
Joseph John Gurney.” Those who, like ourselves, have often 
deplored that greatest of all the calamities of France, the de- 
struction of the Protestant party, will be glad to learn that there 
is some hope in this direction. ‘The French, who crowded into 
the room, were exceedingly impressed by the service’-—as indeed 
they well might be. We are bound, however, to mention that 
Miss Brewster does not approve of sermons being delivered in 
publie by the fairer part of the creation. As she did not speak 
patois nor apparently very much French, she found “ missionary 
work” amongst the natives all but impracticable. Excursions to 
Grasse and Antibes pleasantly varied the weeks at Cannes, while 
a rainy day, or a mistral, or a slight fall of snow, were, if not 
agreeable interludes, at least not very terrible ones. At last the 

arty went on to Nice, where Miss Brewster, who had been ill 
or had a very serious relapse. We shouid fancy from the 
style in which she writes, that she is far too excitable a person 
to be able to stand the very peculiar climate of Nice. Her own 
words confirm this idea. ‘The air,” she says, ‘is the most 
curious that ever anybody inhaled, and I should think unfavour- 
able to keeping the peace. It is both exciting and depressing— 
instead of coming in refreshed and soothed, one has a longing to 
box the ears of one’s friends, and to cry for an hour after doing 
it.” We observe that the preface to this volume is dated at 
Torquay—a much more suitable place of residence, we imagine, 
for a person of the temperament which has produced this book, 
A few winters’ residence there, or in sweet Boeotian Bearn, would, 
we think, tone down Miss Brewster into a very sensible person. 
But Nice, with its “ Episcopalian church, where Mr. Childers 
and Mr. Harris officiate—a Free Church, which this winter has 
had the services of the Rev. J. Smith, a most excellent man—a 
Vaudois Church, Italian and German Protestant services, besides 
a meeting of the Plymouth Brethren”—here was an atmosphere 
for a “good woman lacking discretion!” Of course she was ill. 
The remedy which she applied was an odd one. She was 
attended by “ Mr. Stevenson, an English clergyman, author of 
those delightful books on the Psalms, which are known to 
every one.” How we blush to acknowledge that we never 
heard of them ! 

In the milder climate of Cimiez, Miss Brewster might have 
recovered rapidly had it not been for a succession of visitors, 
some of whom “were more than merely pleasant.” One of these 
“was Dr. M. O’S., well known as an Irish controversialist 
writer,” who was, it appears, in the habit of reciting poetry. 
Can our readers imagine anything more ruinous to the nerv 
than the “ rich Irish acceut faltering, and the lips quivering, an 
the tears standing in the eyes?” An inspired Irish contro- 
versialist mouthing out sintimint to an invalid—the picture is 
too horrible. 

The good Scotch constitution of our fair letter-writer tri- 
umphed in the end, and she was able to visit the Hepatica Mc 
and Villa Franca, with much else. Having seen all they wish 
of Nice, she and her friends returned to Cannes. It is with a 
wicked satisfaction that we record that the custom-house officials 
on the Var, having lately been enraged by the er ee 
improprieties of a fanatical Englishwoman, give the kind 
souls which they now get into their clutches no little trouble 
ransacking their luggage, and tossing about their books an 
papers. ived at Cannes, they saw the spring come on apace, 
and lingered till May was far advanced, making pleasant rambles 
and enjoying themselves in a very reasonable sort of way. Not 
the least interesting letter is the 20th, which describes a visit to 
the island of St. Honorat, which is very rich in antiquities, 
From Cannes Miss Brewster went to Marseilles, and travelled 
thence to Arles and Nismes, en route for Paris and England. 

Two papers in the Appendix are devoted, as is also some 

rtion of the text, to the story of the ‘* Man inthe Iron Mask,” 

he first is drawn up by Mr. W. Brougham, who thinks that of 
all the conjectures about that mysterious personage, the least 
improbable is that he was a brother, whether twin or other- 
wise, of Louis XIV. The other is merely an extract from 
Voltaire. The “Iron Mask,” as our readers no doubt remem- 
ber, was imprisoned in the neighbourhood of Cannes. Napoleon's 
landing on the Provengal coast also serves as material for a few 

ages, and Lord Brougham, M. P. Mérimée, the Duchess of 

ordon, and M. Ruffini are also turned to account. 
illustrations, of which there are ten, are very respectable, 

Miss Brewster's object in publishing this work was, as she 
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tells us, to provide a sort of guide-book to Cannes and its neigh- 
bourhood. She has not succeeded in this. The information is 
too much beat out, and there are fifty questions which every 
intelligent traveller ‘wishes to ask about any place he comes to, 
as to which he will find no information in her pages. To those, 
however, who are not pained by the absurdities which we have 
noticed, this will be a sufficiently agreeable book. We are sure 
that the persons to whom the letters on which it is founded were 
originally addressed must have derived much pleasure from 
them; but the sort of writing which delights a friendly cor- 
respondent, whose soul is attuned to one’s own, has far less charm 
for the ear of the hard and critical public. We have, as in dut 
pound, told Miss Brewster what ordinary mortals will thin 
about her book. Yet we part from her with hearty goodwill, 
May she find acceptance with all the high-pressure reli- 
gionists whose St. Elizabeth is the Duchess of Gordon ; and ma 
increased knowledge of the world send her back to those Scottis 
hills which she loves so well, more thoughtful, more educated, 
and rather less excited. 


WALLS AND WALL-PAINTING AT OXFORD. 

We have received a letter with reference to our article of last 
week on this subject, We are requested to state that Mr. Woon- 
wakp’s partners, Sir THomas Deans and Mr. Deans, are 
entitled to participate with himself in the high praise which we 
awarded to the works at Oxford with which his name has been 
more especially associated. 

— 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
IL TROVATORE, LA TRAVIATA, LUCIA, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO 


Spzzia, Bevietti, Give 
ill be as follows:—Tuesday, IL 
FAVORITA ; RAVIATA; Saturday, 9th, LUCIA DI 
alle, 1 12s, 6d.; boxes (to hold four persons) 


Go. gallery, pit, 38, 6d. 
Applications to be made at the Box-office at the Theatre. 


OYAL tr THEATRE — 
of Mr. CHARLES KEAN, 

On Monday, ah gone SI 's tragedy of HAMLET will be formed. 
Hamlet, by Keay, being his in that character for 
a, hay E CORSICA BROTHE Wednesday, 6th (last time), RICHAKD 
THE SECO a Thursday, 7th (a Juvenile Ni, ight), the = comedy, in two ote of 
Fe WONDERFUL WOMAN, with the PANTOMIM The whole to conclude b 1 

t Ten. Friday, 8th, HAMLET. Saturday, 9th, THE CORSICAN BROTHE 
The ANTOMIME every Evening. 


AW LIFE ASSUKANCE SOCIETY.—Instiruren 1823. 
OFFICE :—FLEET STREET, LONDON, (E.C.) 

The ASSETS of be Society exceed FOUR-AND-A-HALF MILLIONS STERLING. 
Its ANNUAL INCOME exceeds FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
POUNDS. The Profits will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth Year— 
Four-fifths are allotted to the poy At the Divisions of Profit which have 
already been made, Reversi Bonuses, exceeding £2,870,000, have been added to 
the poe Policies. ‘The next Division of Profits will be made up to 3lst December, 

1859, when all Whole-Life Policies effected during the present year will peridot © 
then in force. Prospectuses, Forms of reer &c., may be obtained on application 
at the Society’s Office, Fleet-street, London nA 
March, 1857. WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Patrons—The Archbishops of CANTERBURY and YORK. 
Trusteee—The Lord Bishops of LONDON and WINCHESTER, the Dean of 

WESTMINSTER, and the Archdeacon of MAIDSTONE. 

The amount now assured upon Life exceeds £2,700,000. The Annual Income of the 
Society exceeds £100,000 ; the Capital invested in the names of the Trustees is 
about £800,000. The increase of Capital during the last year was £68,336 3s. 

Clergymen of the Church of England, and the wives of clergymen, and the relations of 
clergymen and of the aah of clergymen, ~< of whom are qualified to make assurances 
upon life in this Societ; herby info ed, that by a recent power given to the 
Society, AAT Lemay be made upon payment of reduced Annual Pre- 
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th map be had by application ihe Office 
JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secretary. 
fo Do offen, close to the west door of Westminster 


Visitor—The 


The Classes of this College w 

an aratory Class for Children 
pils are received as Boarders wit 


Royal Charter, 1 


QQ COLLEGE, LONDON, ~ and HARL 
(W.) —Incorporated by 


of Ladies, and for ti cotoameetinoation 
renting . and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
Principal—The Vers Rev, the DEAN OF WESTMIN: 
i for the Lent Term on 1868, 


ill re-o 
“within the ‘College Sirs. Willams, with 
may be obtained at the Office, or by written 


H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Secretary and Dean, 


to cond their names to the Assistan’ 


WHICH OCCUPIED CHRISTENDOM THE 
TEENTH, AND SIXTEENTH CENTUR The proceeds 
ed to the Endowment Fund of the C od 

‘ee for the Course, One Guinea and a-half; Ladics wishing to attend are 


COLLEGE, 67 and 68, HARLEY- 
W., Incorporated by General Education 


al Charter, 1853, for the 


many as six red) to a Course of 
erm, O ME OF THE LEADING. MORAL AND SOCIAL fae 


requested 
Mrs. WiLLiaMs, on or before th the 15th 


t-Secretary, 
will be delivered Three v.u., beginning on 
LUMPTRE, M.A., Secretary and Dean, 


The Course of Instruction 
There are two ney of £25 
References can be given to Gen! 
The School is ily and 

tion to the Head 


EICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


it Hon, the EARL 


The Righ HOWE, 

Vico Presidents . {The Right Hon. VISCOUNT MAYNARD. 

Visitor . . . . ‘The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of the DIOCESE, 
‘The Rey. E. T. VAUGHAN, Vicar of St, Martin's. 


comprises the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages, 
Composition, History, and Mathematics, 


tenable at either University, 


Terms for Boarders in the Head Master’s House, Forty Guineas per annum. For 
the Sons of Clergymen there are — advantages. 
en 


School. 


Rome, Soe the Reports of the Examiners, may be had on applica- 


The Right Hon, and Right Rev, Lor 


Rev. 
by Resident Graduates 
Lecturers and Tutors. 


upon Literature and Science, 


— re an extra optional 
fhe Expenses | of vary from 


Boarding from £30 


Swimming Baths are also ap) 
months at certain hours, 
An open Exhibition of £25, tenable for 


ESTABLISHED 


last June; Prizes also are annually distributed 
Vacations will terminate January 
‘or Particulars apply to the Rey, The Princi 


COLLEGE, BATH. 
BY DoNaTion, 1837, 


Visitor. 
Loup Biszor of Baru and 
Council, 


Resident 


A.cock, Lieutenant-General 
Warps, Colonel Henry, 
Colonel Guron, Dr. Jamrzson, 
Major Marsa. Rev. A, Stracuay, 
The Rev. T. J. Poot, Esq. 
The C. Hart, Esq, 
The Rev. D. R. Goprrzy, D.D, H., Srons, 


R. N, Srowz, Surgeon to the College, 


Principal, 
Rev. B. W. Grpsonz, Ninth Wrangler, First Naturalist. 
Vice-Principal, 
T. B. Rowz, Third Classic, Thirty-first Wrangler, Chancellor's Medallist, 
Divinity Lecturer. 
w.c. Masa, } Ex-Schol. T.C.D., Minister of the 
of and bead ot 


and Oxford, as wel 


The System of Education comp! rises Religic Religious Instruction, the Greek and 
English guages Mathematics, including Commercial 
Ancient and Modern History, Geography, an Composition, together with Lect 


The Modern Natural Philosophy, and the Accomplishments 


ext 
The College is beautifully situated in the + = of the city. The nds for 
recreation are unrivalled, inclu a Gymnasium, a Fives a “a rea. and 
a Boat House, all within a Ring Fence, and in of the College. The Cleveland 


to the uae of the Pupils 


Naval, and Militar ones 


NDIA, AUSTRALIA, &e.—Every requirement for Private, 
furnished at the shortest notice, by 8, W. Strvar and 


M facturers, at Nos. 66 and @7, Cornhill, and 3 and 
the Landon Tovey), wher their Weterprost Fabrice ex 
rubber Man ures may be had in every variety. 


Majesty, 149, Stran 


EKOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
and, London, Also, Geological Maps, 


Hammers, Books, &c, 


Mr. Tewnant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. — 


EDUCATION IN BELGIUM, 


REY, PRADEZ, Protestant Minister of the 

German Chureh at , Belgium, recei' his Family a few 
street, Bloomsbury, 


Mist THOMAS, 9, Portland-place, 
continues to receive Pupils atte Queen’s College, 
as well as Young Ladies desiring to take + Lessons from London nag 


RIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX.—The Rey. G. C. IRVING, 

t. John’s College, Cambridge (Eighth Waimaies, 1850), Assistant Curate 

Newiei, al into 4 House a few PUPILS preparin either of the Univer- 
sities, or for any of the Public Examinations, and will have Lt. after Christmas. 
Newick is situated in a healthy part of Sussex, within a few miles of the Hayward’s 
Heath and Lewes Stations of the Brighton Railway. Mr. Irvine was for five years 
Resident Mathematical Professor at Trinity College, Toronto, and will forward testi- 
monials and references. Terms, 150 Guineas per Annum. Address, Newick, Uckfield. 


from 1s.; 


ANCIENT COINS, MEDALS, ANTIQUES, &c. 
, eee Numismatist, 407, Strand. New Catalogue, 
No. (ree), Nos, 1 and % ver 


ecarce ; 
2s.; H Edward I. and IL, 1s. each; Roman ls. 
Brass Roman, assorted, 6s. a dozen; Assignats of the 


Nos. 3 and 4, 6d. Sil 


Coins, &c., bought ; Cabinets, Books, &e. A large 


Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


SAFE AND “CERTAIN REMEDY. Ore Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other Affections 


79, St, 


COLLEGE.— This College meets again on 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6th. Instruction is given by competent Masters and 
‘Teachers, under the direction of the Head Master, in Classics and Mathematics, 

History, French, German, and ali the Branches of a Modern Education, with a view to 

the Competitive Examinations for Military and Civil ey ee as well as for 

Admission to the Universities. Boarders are received by the Rev. E. St. Jonny Parry, 

M.A, of Balliol College, Oxford, Head Master, who personally superintends 


Informati Fees and T. be 
eaten oes ting Fees ‘erms of Admission may obtained by applica- 


tive and healing qualities of pre 
and succeeded in reali his wishes, 


Ist January, 1858, 


parations 
thought occurred to him that he might 


RETIRED PHY of life have nearly run 

hitis, coughs, colds, &e, The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful-restora- 


made from the Kast India Hemp, and the 
t make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 


He has since adminis the val ma remedy to thousands of sufferers in ail parts 
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OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Patronized by Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Mr. HOWARD’S PATENT WHITE 
SUCCEDANEUM, for filling decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is used ina 
soft state, without any pressure or pain, and in a short time as hard as the 
enamel, lasting for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary and arresting all 
further decay. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price 2s. 6d. 


rN\HE LONDON WINE COMPANY, Limited, with power to 
raise Capital to the extent of £100,000. Offices and Cellars, 43 and 44, 
Lime-street; Branch Office and Cellars, 1, Princes-street, Regent-street. ; 
The Directors of the London Wine a have made arrangements with Culti- 
vators of the Vine in the various Wine- ucing Countries of Europe, to be supplied 
with pure Wines and Brandies direct from the places of growth, and they can thus 
offer mpm ys seldom to be met with in other quarters; for example, they can sell 
Sparkling and Creaming Champagne at 45s. 6d. per dozen, which is usually sold at 60s., 
and often at 72s.; a pure Claret at 30s., worth, according to the tariffs issued by 
retailers, Three and Four Guineas dozen; Sherry (Light Gold, Golden, or Brown) 
at 36s.; this Wine is shipped to the London Wine Company by the eminent Firm, 
and Co., and can with difficulty be met under 483s, to 54s. 
per dozen; Ports, from 36s. per dozen upwards, accor bs 
HEN RY. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


W ' FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

PORT, SHERRY, &., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account fur the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Majesty’s 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices. A Pint Sample Bottle of each for twenty- 
four stamps. Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. We have taken 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several of 
the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronized.”— 
Clerical Journal, Oct. 22nd, 1857, 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. e dozen. 
Texms—Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London,” 

J, L. Denman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 

entrance, first door on the left up Railway. place. 


ATIONAL HOSPITAL, OR ROYAL SEA BATHING 
INFIRMARY, at Margate, for the Reception of Scrofulous Poor from London 
aud all other places in the ee. 
ER MAJESTY, Patron. 

Beds, nourishing food, baths, and medical advice were provided during the last 
summer for upwards of 300 in-patients of all ages ; out-patients, having use of baths, 
&c.,as many. This national Charity merits and needs national sympathy and support. 
‘Three months’, even one month's residence by the sea-side has a wonderful effect in 
alleviating the miseries of those who suffer under serofula, Sea air and sea water, 
cure, under Divine Providence, when nothing else can. A great addition has been 
made of late to the annual income of this Charity by receiving annual subscriptions of 
5s. (except in the cuse of Governors), and limiting them to that amount as a maximum. 
The Rev. Joun Hopeson, M.A., Rural Deen of Westbere, in the diocese of Canter- 
bury, late Vicar of St. Peter's, in the Isle of Thanet, and Hon. Sec. to the Charity, has, 
with the fuil approbation of the Court of Directors, set up a 5s. list, to be filled up, as 
he hopes and confidently expects, with 5000 names. It is called the Honorary Secre- 
tary’s List. Already about 3000 names of persons in all ranks of society have been 
entered. It is an interesting and very important experiment. Upwards of 40 Col- 
lectors, ladies and gentlemen, some in London and many elsewhere, have voluntarily 
become collectors, with subsidiary lists, in their several localities, and among the 
different members in the families of their various friends. Some have obtained 100 
names, some 50, some 20, some 10, and so on. The Rev. J. Hopason now, when the 
opening of a new year is at hand, appeals to the friends of the poor in London and in 

| the towns and villages of England, and invites them to send him, for the special 
benefit of the scrofulous poor in all parts of the kingdom, a subscription (to be annual) 
of 5s., 2s. 6d., or less, in a post-office order upon the Westminster branch, or in postage 
stamps; and he earnestly hopes that many additional collectors will offer themselves 
to co-operate with him towards accomplishing this arduous work. All kinds of papers, 
&e., will be sent upon application, If increased annual income can thus be secured by 
means of small contributions from multitudes of charitable persons, at once old friends 
of the Charity are willing to come forward to make such an enlargement to the 
Hospital as will afford room for beds for 100 additional children suffering under 
scrofula. Address Rev. J. Hopeson, 3, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W., putting 
B.S. B. I. on the envelope, 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 
passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 
benevolent feelings, Apply as under, and you will receive every information required, 
Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography and Bookbinding executed, 
Ricwarp BarrettsMark-lane, London, (Established 25 years.) 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 
by Mavutu and PotyBianx. 
The Number for January contains CHARLES KEAN, Esq., F.S.A. 
Mavtt and Potystanx, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly ; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 


EW BOOKS.—Twopence Discount in the Shilling off all New 

Books, Magazines, Diaries, Pocket-Books, Almanacks, &c. 74, Cannon-street, 

City, E.C. WM. DAWSON AND SONS have REOPENED the above PREMISES with 

a large selection of BOOKS in cloth and elegant bindings, suitable for Christmas 

Presents and New Year's Gifts. Ws. Dawson and Sons have also on Sale a large 
and well-selected Stock of Second-hand Books in good condition, at moderate prices. 


1858 ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


M. DAWSON AND SONS having completed extensive 
Alterations, by which means they are enabled to afford increased facilities in 
the execution of Orders, have REOPEN their PREMISES with a New Stock of 
Account Books of the best workmanship. Also Writing Papers, Envelopes, and ev: 
description of Stationery, suitable both for Mercantile and Private Use. ples, wi 
lists of Prices, forwarded on application. 


Wx. Dawsow and Sons, Stationers, Booksellers, and Printers, 74, Cannon-street, 
London Bridge, E.C, Established 1809. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—C. E. MUDIE 

has the pleasure to announce that the alterations in progress at his Library 

are now sufficiently advanced to provide i d dation for the Subscribers, 

and greater facilities for the rapid exchange of Books. The fee lies of the higher class 

of Works, for the cireulation of which the Library was originally established, are also 

largely increased, and will be further augmented by the addition of nearly One 
Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing Season. 

609, New Oxford-street, January, 1858. 


RCHLLEECTURAL ENGRAVINGS.—The BUILDING NEWS 

of Friday, January 1st, contains Three finely executed Page Engravings, drawn 
by Allom, Macquoid, and Metcalfe, and ved Orlando Jewitt, viz—A Fine 
Perspective View of Dorchester House, Park-lane; Mr. Lewis Vulliamy, architect— 
A Beautiful Engraving of the Altar and Reredos in the Church of St. Francis Xavier, 
at Liverpool; Mr. 8. J. Nicholl, architect—A Fine Perspective View of Highclere 
Castle, Hampshire; Sir Charles Barry, architect. The following Articles will also be 
found in the columns of the “ Building News” :—Architectural Pro in 1857— 
Oxford and Wall Painting—Competition and Agitation—Building Strikes—Gothic 
Architecture in the Provinces—The Builders’ Ball—Form and Colour in Architecture— 
The Builders’ Almshouses—Our Survey—Building Progress—The Bayswater Estate— 
Our Irish Notes—St. James’s Music Hall—Mr. Fergusson’s Lecture on a National 
Collection of Architectural Art—Blackheath—Chips of Criticism—A on Squaring 
Dimensions—Fine Arts, City Exhibition—Department of Science and Art, a Failure— 
The Competition Code and its Critics. Provincial News—Letters to the Editor— 
Complete Lists of Building Contracts open in the om, Tenders sent in, and Com- 
—— open and awarded—and all the News of the Day of interest to the Architect, 
ilder, or Engineer. The “ Building News” is published early every Friday Morning, 

at 20, Old Boswell-court, St. Clement’s, Strand, W.C., and may be obtained throug’ 
any Bookseller or N: der. Price Fourpence; ——— Fivepence, A single 
copy forwarded on the receipt of five postage stamps, to the Publisher 

as ve, 


Ouseley—Countess Guiccioli—J.G. Lockhart—Sen. Gorsstiza—J. Hogg—Sir 


Just published, price One Guinea, 
ONTES DE CANTORBBRY (complets—deux forts Volumes), 
traduits en vers Francais, de Chaucer, par le Chevalier de CnaTzaty, tra- 
ducteur des Fables de Gay; avec un portrait de Chaucer d’aprés Stothard, et 5% 
illustrations sur bois, gravées par George Dorrington sur les dessins originaux de Ph. 
H. Calderon et H. S. Marks. 
Basic M. Proxerina, 196, Piccadilly, W. 


HE PUNJAUB RAILWAY.—With large and correct Map of 
Seinde and the —. by W. P. Anprew, Chairman of the Scinde and 
=) Railways, is just published, price 2s, 6d., by W. H. Attzw and Co., Leadenhall- 


“It (the Punjaub Railway) will be the artery of traffic between the north-west 

of India and England.”—Correspondent of the 7imes, mye ph 1857. 

of In . line more demands the earnest support of the Government of ”— Friend 
ndia, 

“A design of greater consequence to the country than an: lic work, or 
number of works that could be specified, which will the eae of all Western India 
—will be carried out with unusual facility—will prove financially profitable in a high 
pee virtually concern the best material interests of twenty-one millions of 
industrious people, and will conduce more than any other circumstance that could be 
named, to the future prosperity of the Punjaub.”—Report from the Punjaub Govern- 
ment on Railways. 


Just published, in 1 Vol. price 7s, 6d. 
BIQUE. By J. W. Crayton, Esq., late Captain of the 13th 
Light ms, Author of “ Letters from the Nile.” 


“The language is forcible—the incidents spirit-stirring—the description of men and 
manners in the camp, at country quarters, and in the field, are extremely go. 
The work reflects | wee credit on the author, and we can strongly recommend it to our 
readers as a very clever literary production.”—Sanday Times. 

J. King William-street, Strand. 


Immediately, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo, 


IFTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, LITERARY AND 
PERSONAL, with Observations on Men and Things. By Cyrus Repprne. 

Most of the individuals alluded to have passed into the region of shadows; R | 
were of high consideration in their day. Of the larger part the author had pe 
knowledge, Among these and many others not enumerated are :— 

Pitt—Sheridan— Porteous—Paull—Lord H. Petty—-Herbeit Compton—Spencer 
Smith—Sir Sydney Smith—Dr. Mavlean—Davies Gilbert—Mrs. Wells—Col. Hanger— 
Major Topham—Mrs. Siddons—Dr. Woleot—Lucien Bonaparte—General Tench—Sir 
A. Wellesley—Belzoni—Sir R. Calder—Lord Holland—Sir M. M. Lopez—General 
M‘Carthy—Lord Boringdon—Canning—Archdeacon Nares—Monk Lewis—Spencer 
Perceval—Angelica Catalani—J. Jekyl—Sir V. Gibbs—Thomas Hardy— Hewson Clarke 
—Lewis Goldsmith—Madame de Staél—Caleb Colton—-Jew Hart—B. West—Colonel 
Thornton—John Hunt—J. Demaria—Chevalier Canea—Peter Finnerty—Talma— 
Chevalier Langlés—De Frederique—David Wilkie—Talleyrand—Thistlewood— Louis 
XVILI.—Duchenois—Colonel Hilpert—Potier—Du Roure—Meetelli—Lacépéde—R. 
Heathcote—De Sodre—Bate Dudley—A. W. Schlegel—Dr. Parr—Major du Fay— 
Marshal Suchet—Van Praet—Count Porro—Siéyes—Santorre di Santa Rosa— 

St. Leger—W. sir C. Greville—H. Matthews—General Arabin—Madame du 
Four—Bishop of Toronto—J. Banim—A, Montemont—S, Rogers—Prior of La Trappe 
—L. Sheil—T, Barnes—J. Montgomery—W. Hazlitt—D. O’Connell—W. Irving—Earl 
Grey—Dunn Hunter—Judge Best—W. Graham—D. Cochrane—J. Galt—T. de Trueba 
—F. Hemans—Professor Wilson—T. Hood—Mrs. Shelley—General 

. Mack- 
intosh—Sismondi—T. Campbell—Ugo Foscolo—T. N. Talfourd— Prince Czartorisky— 
Sir R. Peel—J. Niemcevitz—Scott—Lord Dillon—Marquis of Pisa— 
Godfrey Higgins—J. Martin—B. Haydon—J. Clare—Sir C. Ekins—T. Pringle—Gen. 
Miller—Sir C. Wolsely—Senor La Gasca—Horace Smith—W., Beckford—Lord Western 
—Miss Mitford—Dr. Gall—Sir C. Morgan—General Pépé—Lord T: 
Pecchio—Blaneo White—F. Marryat, &c. 

J. Sxext, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


Now ready, Postage free, 
LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS with- 


drawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced 


prices for Cash, 


Caries Epwarp Mupte, New Oxford-street, London, and Cross-street, Manchester. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 3000 Copies. 
Tom Brown's School Days. 2000 Copies. 


Life of George Stephenson. 
Orphans. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

White Lies. By Charles Reade. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
Ludlow’s Lectures on British India. 
The Interpreter: a Tale of the War. 
Essays. By Herbert Spencer. 
Atkinson’s Travels in Siberia. 
Martineau’s English Rule in India, 
Scott’s Gothic Architecture. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah. 

The Three Clerks.——Ivors. 
Quatrefages’ Rambles of a Naturalist, 
Bowring’s Kingdom of Siam. 

Guy Livingstone. —— Hassan. 
Fortune’s Third Visit to China. 
Carter's Life of Bishop Armstrong. 
Dynevor Terrace. Bf Miss Yonge. 
The Year Nine.——Isabel. 

Maurice's Epistles of St. John. 
Ruskin’s Elements o! Drawing. 
Kidder’s Travels in Brazil. 

A Woman’s Story. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Burton’s First Footsteps in Africa, 
Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea. 
Memoirs of Elizabeth Davies. 
Norfolk’s Lives of the Howards. 

The Human Mind. By 8S. M. Fallom, 
Muston’s History of the Waldenses. 
White’s Eighteen Christian Centuries, 
Barth’s Travels in Africa, 

Taylor’s World of Mind. 

Quits. By the Author of “Cyrilla.” 
Dufferin’s Vorage of the Foam. 
Omphalos. By P. H. Gosse. 
Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 
Riverston. By G. M. Craik. 

Croker on the French Revolution. 
The Handwriting on the Wall. 

The Lady of Glynne,——Caste. 
Rides and Reverics of Zsop Smith, 
Binning’s Travels in Persia. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, 
Unprotected Females in Norway. 


Chow-Chow. By Lady Falkland. 

Snow’s Voyage of the Allen Gardiner, 

Anne Sherwood.—— Farina. 

Nothing New.—John Halifax. 

The Greyson Correspondence, 

Stirling’s Letters from the Slave States. 

Froude’s History of England, 

White’s Holiday in Saxony. 

Below the Surface.——Q 

Andersson’s Visit to Lake Ngami. 

Voyage of H.\.S. Resolute. 

Days of My Life.—— Quedah. 

Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 

Lives of the — New Edition. 
= — IIL, and IV. 


. Doran. 
Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingtey. 
Montaigne, the By B.St. John, 


Napier’s Life of Sir C. Napier. 

Russian Princesses in the 

Normanby’s Year of Revolution. 

Letters from Nice. By M. E. Brewster, 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 

One Hundred Years Ago. 

illiams’s Chemi: pulations, 

Tiger Shooting in India. 

Soyer’s Culinary Campaign. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Arago’s Lives of Distinguished Men. 

Robertson’s Sermons. 


Sq 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
City Poems. By Alexander Smith. 
Memoirs of Felice Orsini. 
Hamilton’s Travels in Sinai 
Memoirs of Colonel Mountain. 
Scherzer’s Visit to Nicaragua, 
Ferrier’s Caravan Journey. 
Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté. 


*,* Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the principal New Works as they 


Guinza PER ANNUM. 
First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upw ing to 
the number of Volumes required 
, Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


Epwarv Mupre, 509, 610, and 511, New Oxford-street; 
and 20 and 21, Museum-street, London, 
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Katherine. By the Author of “Clara.” 

| Memoirs of the Duke St. Simon. 
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ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, & GERMAN, 
ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, & HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution). 


Susscerrtion—ONE GUINEA ANNUM. 
Country Susscuretrion—TWO GUINEAS anp UPWARDS. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED. 
The following List of Books, lately added, will show that every work 9 Penerts 


is immediately taken, and in b 


Livingstone’s Missio: Travels and Re- 
Orphan: By ol oh han 

Ss. iphant. 
Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
The Interpreter. 
Ruskin’s Political Economy of Art. 
Christianity without Judaism. By Powell. 
—-. and the Moment of Fortune. 


The Life of the Moselle. Rooke. 
Bayard Taylor’s Northern Travel. 
Rambles of a Naturalist on the Coasts of 


Scott’s Domestic Architecture. 
Atkinson’s Oriental and Western Siberia. 
A Year of Revolution. By Lord Normanby. 
Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution. 
= on the Right Use of the Early 
rs. 
The Mussulman Noble. By Mrs. Young. 
Our Old Town. By Thomas Miller. 
bs Explorations and Adventures in 
on 
Martineau's, 's British India, 
The Forests of France. By the Hon, 
Berkeley. 
Tiger Shooting in dia, By Rice. 
Autobi of 
Chow-Chow. Falkland. 
Mrs. Spiers’ 8 ndia. 


Majer the of the 


The Rebellion in Be By Norton. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Maurie de chard 


8 only 1 imited by the dema 


Memoirs of Col. Mountain, 

Tom Brown’s School-days. 

Matthews’s Table Talk. 

Maurice's Epistles of St. John, 
Stephenson’s Life.——Quits. 

Reade’s Course of True Love. 

Bishop Blomfield and His 

High Latitudes. By Lord 


Stirling's Letters from the Slave States. 
Raikes’s Journal. Vols. III. and IV, 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
Voyage of the Resolute. 

Unprotected Females in Norway. 

Guy Livingstone.——Farina. 
Autobiography of Elizabeth Davis. 
Vacations in Ireland. By Weld. 
— 8 lay of 


8 Works. B , Ellis, and 
Heath. Vols. i 

Bacon's Essays. Whately. 

Macaulay’s England, 

Memoirs of St. Simon. Ped B, St. John, 
2 

Lake 

Stat (sir Charles) Life, 4 Vols, 

Bowring’s Siam. 

Fortune's China. 

Gutzlaff’s China. 

Davis’s China. 


Bart's 3 Vols. 


Le Millionnaire. Par Paul de Kock. 2 
Tomes, 


Prades sur Bar Go Cousin 
La Cour de Russie il y a Cent Ans, 
Mozart, vie d’un artiste Chretien. 
de l’Art & Manchester. 

ds. Par Dubois. 
Hue, Chrietiontinde en Chine. Tome 3, 
Coquerel, Jean Calais et sa Famille. 
Damiro al 


Mémoires 
» Philosop! au XVIII Siécle. 
omes. 
Voy: Artistiques en France. Par Pes- 
A 
P 


rvette Reine Hortense. 
on 


Causéries. Par Alex. Dumas, 
Ali Tebelm, Pacha de Janina, Roman 
pa. Par le Marquis Diego Soria 


Schnee Vie Militaire. Par S. d’Ar- 


de do Par Xavier de 


Les Ang’ ‘et I'Inde. ie. Par. D. Valbezen. 

de Par Fonvielle 

L’Insecte. J. Michelet. 

Naples, 7130-1887, Par 

x, Simon, sa Vie et ses Travaux, Par 


Hubbard. 
Bibliothéque des Mémoires. Tomes 10— 
Damouriez, M. 


Franc-Comtoises. Par Max Buchon. 
Madame Gil-Blas. Par Paul Féval. 15 


Tomes, 
Chamfort. Par J, Stahl. 


All the Reviews and Magazines, 
des Douz Mondes, Reves de Paris, 


Detailed milies and 
ies Book Societies, 


*,* The Awnvat Appgnpa to the for 1857 is Now Rzapy, and will be 
Catalogue for 


_ 807, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 


Mémoires du Due de Raguse. 9 Tomes, 
Maréchal Marmont devant I’ Histoire. 
Guizot, Sir R. Peel, Etude Historique. 
Hue, Christianisme en Chine, en T; 
et en Thibet. 2 Tomes. 
De France en Chine, Par Yvan, 
Christ et le Siécle. Par Bun \ 
Religion Naturelle. Par J. Simon. 
Sismondi, Fragments de son Journal. 
~ te, Etu Historiques et Biogra- 
ues, 
La Liberté de Conscience, Par 7Jules 
Simon. 
Réforme. Par J. Michelet. 
Guerre de ion. Par J. Michelet. 
aissance. Par J. Michelet. 
La Comtesse Par Lady 
Georgiana Full 
ee du Samedi.” Par A. de Pont- 


Mademoiselle la Ruine. Par Montépin. 


Vier Jahre Memorien; Por Portraits und Erleb- 
nesse. Von E. Schmidt Weissenfels, 
Aus Niirnberg’s Vorzeit, ein Volksleid. 


Von 
Lillhaugen, aus dem Nator 
und ‘on Goldammer. 
Ulrich von Hutten. Von Strauss. 2 Bde, 
Herder’s Briefwechsel mit seiner Braut. 
Briefe Goethe’s und der bedeu' 
Dichter seiner Zeit an Herder. 
Briefe an Herder, Von Lavater Jacobi 


Forster, u.s.w. 
Mirabeau. Von Theodor Mundt. 4 


Bde. 

Heinrich Der Achte und Sein Hof oder 
Katharina Parr, Historischer Roman, 
von Mihlbach. 3 Bde. 

Des von Silt. Vor ‘Theodor Mugge, 


Der von Ludwig Rosen, 1806, 
Roman. 


Geschicht 
Vadgunker; ae 


Alte Stadt, Era 
kiel, Erster bde— 

Die Reise nach Indien. Von. K. 
Prinzen Waldemar von 

Aus Schwaebischen ¥ Volkoleben, Von 

Sabbathfeier. Von Polko. 

Franz Baco, Von Kuno Fischer. 

Kohl Reisen im Nordwesten der Veri- 
nigten Staaten. 

Das Alte Haus, Von Gerstaecker. 

Soll und Haben, Von Freytag. 

Ein Russicher Staatsmaan, J. J. Sievers. 

Ein Herbst in Wales. Von Rodenberg. 

eh buch, eine Samm- 
Erzahlungen. Von 


ra, Cambridge, and Edinburgh Essays, Revue 


Revue Contemporaine, &c. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Price One Guinea, elegantly bound, 
THE LIFE OF THE MOSELLE, 


FROM ITS SOURCE IN THE VOSGES MOUNTAINS, TO ITS 
CONFLUENCE RHINE. 


Illustrated by SEVENTY beautifully-executed 
ome Rooxr, Esq., Author of “The Channel Islands, 
and Descriptive.” 
“It was a happ: of Mr. to make it 
illustrated volume,» . Some of 
ing.”"—A 

“In looking at the pretty little vignettes, one is sensible of a certain quiet satisfac- 
“He has justice to the uresque beauties 0! lovely stream, both 
description and by illustration.” — Gloucester Journal. 
“Mr. Rooke’s prose is wine’ and correct, and his verse, of which A. Ly SE a = 
quantity, musical and pleasing. Numerous finely-executed wood engra 
own ori r drawings, illustrate the text. The book is printed on “tinted eos 
best wees of typography, and, being elegantly bound, will form a Pou 
appropriate Christmas New Year’s gift.”— Post, December 
L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 


NEW THREE VOLUME NOVEL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


from Dra’ 
~ 


the subject of an 
drawings are 


JUST OUT, 


W HIT E LIE 
BY CHARLES READE 


Permanent Price, One Guinea. 


TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
Leaves from an Undergradute’s Scribbling 


“A series of detached narratives and personal sketches, some of an enteriai 
terest, an: r t uondam Can the tional charm 
vivid reminiscences of the Siden time.”—John Bull. 
London: 67, Castle-strect East, Berners-street. 


URKE’S (Sir Bernarp) PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
for 1858, is now ready. May be had of all booksellers, price 33s. 
London: Harertson, 59, Pall Mall. 
In a few days, in Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
HE ANNIVERSARIES. Poems in Commemoration of Great 
Men and Great Events. By Taomas H. Gri. 
Cambridge : and Co. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW, in a Series of 
Letters. By Lord St. Leonarps. 
Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at Railway Stati 
Now ready, Second Edition, improved and considerably enlarged, 
IFE: ITS NATURE, V. VARIETIES, AND PHENOMENA. 
By Lzo H. Grrvpoy, Lecturer on Botany at the Medicine, 
of “ Emblems,” “ Figurative 
London: Wurrraxer and Co. Manchester: and Patwer, 


J. H. and Jas. Parxex, Oxford and London. 
NEW OXFORD EXAMINATIONS, 
Price 5s, bound in cloth, 
OME ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND OBJECTS OF THE 
D EXAMINATIONS for the TITLE of {ects in se 
and CERTIFICATES for the Year 1858. By T. D. Actanp, ‘ellow of 
Souls’ College, To which are LETTERS 
Dycs, Esq., and J. Rusxuy, Esq., on 


Riveway, Piccadilly ; Oxford; and Cambridge. 
On January 4th will be 
| SKETCH 01 OF THE THE History oF 7 THE iE CURRENCY : com- 


riters on the 
By 
and Sows, Paternoster-row ; Taomas Bumrvs, 6, Holborn-bars. 


HE FLORAL WORLD AND GARDEN GUIDE. NUMBER 


and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

On Saturday, January 2nd, 1858, will appear the commencement of 
Cee: a Story of the Seminole War. By Copteie MAyYNE 
Rex, Author of the “ War-Trail,” &¢. To be con’ Ww , till completed, 
W. and R. Coauszes, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY ON ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTORY. By Witt1am Laz, D.D., Fellow and Tutor 
and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Rrvinetos, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


EIGHT DISCOURSES Md THE INSPIRATION OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. Second 


= 
France and Spain. By Quatrefages. 
White Lies, By Charles Reade. 
_ 
d 
2 Tomes, 
Derniers Chansons. Par ay 
Von dans les Mers du Nord, dela 
E | 
preached 
. CuRTEIS, 
tine’s Mis- 
sionary College, an rincipal of the Theological College, Lichfield, 
Printed by request, Price one Shilling. 
| 
de Genlis, Félico, et Portraits. Par le 
Chili, Parle Dr. Maynard. 
oyages au 
Les Adieux d’Adolphe Monod. 
Les Philosophes ea du XIX Sidcle, 
Par Taine. : 
Frédéric le Grand et sa Cour. Par Muhl- 
Louis Blanc—Histoire de la Révolution 
Frangaise. Tome 9. 
Détails sur sa Vie. Par Madame Colet. = — 
Mémoires sur T 
“‘Trésors d’Art & Ww. 
Burger. ! 
Madame du Deffand. Par Alex. Dumas, 
2 Tomes, 
Mémoires de Ninon de I'Enclos. 
Les Femmes, Par Alphonse Karr. 
Une Route sans Issue. Par Madame 
Ancelot. 2 Tomes. 
2d 
to 
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T H £E P A N D G A D; 
shilling. Monit Resort of Mini Oug 
published by him at 10, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. Sent free on 
receipt of 12 postage stamps. 

DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVII. JANUARY, 1858.— 


nts intended for *insertion are requested to forwarded to the 
Publishers immediately, Advertisements and B Bills cannot he received later than 


London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row 


HE GENTLEM AN ae MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 
(price 2s. 6d.) contains : The Arms, Armour, and Military 
Ui of the Fourteenth ora ic Houses and Modern 
Croker’s Essays—Raine’s Memoir of John Hodgson—Wright’s Volume of Vocabularies 
—Antiquities of the Bench and the Bar- tiquarian Researches—Correspondence of 
Sylvanus Urban—Historical and Miscellaneous! Reviews—The Monthly Intelligencer— 
Promotions and Preferments—Births, Marriages, Obituary, &. &c. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parxer. 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


HE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, AND THE TRANS- 
ACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
LAND. No. LIX. a. 1858, Containing the Agricultural Statistics of 

Scotland for 1857. Price 3s.; free by post, 3s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 12s, Pub- 


pas Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Breaeeraws MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1858. No. DVII. 


Hunger and Thirs' The Poorbeah Mutiny—the Punjab. 
What will he do ‘vith it? By Pisistratus | Béranger. 
VILL. 
e 8 0! treaux: a Legend, 
Debit and Credit. Note to Article “ Ly Company’s Raj,” in 
The Scottish Universities, November number, 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
HE CHURCH OF EN GLAND D MONTHLY REVIEW 
for JANUARY, price One Shilling, con‘ 
The New Year—Introductory, 


t Be European Fusiliers in 
the Delhi hi 


Vv. Petri. 


I. How to Work for India. VI. Memoirs of Bish 
II, Tom Brown’s Schoo! Days. VII. Lord Macaula; History of England, 
Ill, The Study of Ecclesiastical History. Brief Literary? Notices 


IV. Chalmers and Calvinism. 
London: Waerunrx, Mactrytosu, and Hunt, 24, Paternoster-row. 


On January Ist, price 5s. 
Pes NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XI. 
CONTENTS 


VIE. The World of Mind. By Isaac 


IL. George San: ‘aylor. 
Ill, Colonel Mure and the Attic =| ve Mr. + Patmore’s Poems, - 
torians, X. Civilization and Faith. 


| The Monetary Crisis, 


| XI. Books of the Quarter suitable for 
The Nicholas, Reading Societies, 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


| 2 at UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCI. JANUARY, 


ConTENTS :— 
Gerald Fitzgerald, “The Chevalier.” By ; Marianne. 


W. Charles Kent. 
Lorrequer. Part I. Oriental and Western oe 
Buckle’s His' of Civilization, The Handwriting on the W 


in By R. G. 
A Year of Revolution. The Partners, Shirley Brooks. 
Livingstone’s Missionary Travels. Our Foreign Courier.—No, III. 

Dublin: Hopers, Smits, and Co. London: Hurst and Buacxerr. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New Series.—No. XXYV. 
JANUARY, 1858. 


A Week with the Times, 


VIII. with Money and 

ne. Literature : logy 

Science—§ 4, 


the Weakness of Pro- 


testant 
VI. The Crisis and its Causes. 
VIL, The English in India. 


London: Joun Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 2s. 6d. 

ONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF ITALY 

AND GREECE. By B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Author of a Treatise on “ ’s Passage of the Alps.” 

London: Jouw W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Price One Shilling, 
FEW WORDS ANENT THE “RED PAMPHLET.” 
By One who has served under the Marquis of Datmousrz. 
James Riveway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Approved and recommended by H.R.H. the Commander-in- Chief. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. HUMPHREY’S WORK ON BRITISH INDIA. 
Lately published, Feap. 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
with Appendices, comprising a large amount of useful information. 
TaBLE ov ConTENTS :— 


}. Essay on British Government in India. | 4 PEE 
2. i, List of Annexations of le Work. 


and Geographical 
3. List of Chronaogiea Table of Events. 
of Terms in Familiar Use. 


London: Loweman and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Noricgs:— 


India, entering not only | 
tate the bat the of t 


intelligence deserve much commendation.”—John 
“We Dose desire fe to obtan within the com of 
a few a comprehensive and accurate view of the history and politics a 


agazine. 
“Por those who wish to acquire in a few hours’ easy reading, a competent acq uaint- 
ance with the Outlines of indian history, ths litle book is exactly the thing. 
day. Dubli 
nm 


of Geographical Terminations. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
Tes LETTERS OF A BETROTHED. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 
Ts BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. By 


James 
London: Loyeéman, Brown, and Co., Paterhoster-row. 
NEW EDITION OF MRS, HINXMAN’S POEMS. 
| Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 6d. cloth, 
OEMS. By Emmetrne Hinxman. The Second Edition, 


revised, 


Londen : Loneman, Brown, , Green, Lonemans, and Roserts. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF COLONEL MOUNTAIN’S MEMOIRS, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s. cloth, 
EMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE LATE COLONEL 
A. 8, H. MOUNTAIN, C.B., Adjutant-General 
of Her a Forces in’ India, 


revised and corrected, with heditions, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Just published, in 1 Vol, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
lL gy a Tragedy. By MarrHew ARNOLD. With a 
Preface and an Historical Introduction. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, 
POEMS. Sertes, Third Edition, price 5s. 6d. 
POEMS. Sxconp Serres, price 5s. cloth. 
London: Loveman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, Vol. IL. of 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. A New Edition of the first four 
olumes of the Octavo Edition, revised and corrected. To be continued Monthly, and 
be comprised in 7 Vols, Post 8vo, price 6s. each. 
London: Loweman, Brown, and Co. 
NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OP Ay STORIES 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBER’ 
On Friday, the 15th of January, will be published, in Crown So, peice 2s, 6d, cloth, 
MY HERBERT, complete in One Volume. Being the first of 
a new and cheaper uniform Edition of the Tales of the Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” to be published Monthly, and to comprise the following works :— 
GERTRUDE (on March 1st). MARGARET PERCIVAL. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, KATHARINE ASHTON. 
LANETON PARSONAGE, CLEVE HALL, 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, IVORS. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO: an Historical Sketch, 1755 to 
to 1756. By James Hurron. 
Hebeniy bu a vastly enter- An excellent example of what may be 
taining volume.”—John done towards the enlivenment and instrue- 
“We seldom meet vith a volume so tion of the present by means of the past,” 


as ‘A Hundred Years Ago,’ ” 

—*one ~— those books, rich in amusing | manners, habits, and 
anecdote upon a single theme, which never of the last in 
fail to interest the public.” —Ezaminer, every phase.”—Daily News, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH ae 

between 600 and 700 with many 

oe price £3 cloth lettered; or any Volume separately, price 7s, 6d., to com- 


"TVS OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the one 
New Edition revised, corrected, and and embellished 
of every Queen. 
“These volumes have the fascination | from them 


ited by Mrs, Mounrary. 


has resulted a narrative inte- 
of romance united to the in of | resting to all. It is a lucid 
history. The work is written bya of Seivel Some as authentic sources, 
lustry, ani ju 
often met wi of crowned 


an. historian she has to bear | heads,”—Times, 
upon the subject of her volumes, and ! 
London: Lonemax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF PYCROFT’S “COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE.” 
On Thursday next will be published, in 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, 
HE COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE; or, Recollections of College 
Days 2 ane forth the Advantages and Temptations of a ee, 
tion. the Pycrorr, Author of a of 
i Heading,” Greek k and Latin “The Cricket Field,” &c, 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, and printed in a more convenient form. 
The basis of this work is experience, and 


not fiction. The work purports to be the | often their own fault) of paying them. 
“ Guide,” that 


is, the initiation | Among its my are, a Son to 
and introduction of a y ———o or | College;” “ First Term;” “College 
freshman to a new sphere new scenes, Visiting Parties, Etiquette, 

ing his eyes to temptations that might | “A Tale of Rustication;” Lists of 
seduce, preparing him = on University — Read- 
vant lectures, g for a Degree, ditto, 

versity edi m. It a or a 


to save sons 

Fom the folly of contracting debts, and 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 

MRS. GREEN’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH PRINCESSES. 

Complete in 6 Vols. Post 8vo (each containing from 400 to 600 ), with numerous 

Portrait, price 63s, cloth lettered; or any Volume Price 10s. 6d. to 


complete sets, 
IVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, from the 
Norman Conquest. By Marr Many Evenerr Editor of “Letters of 
yal and Illustrious Ladies,” &c, With a Series of Portraits engraved from the most 
authentic sources. 
“This work is a worthy companion to | the chief European 
Miss Strickland’s admirable 


England.’ That celebrated wor! 

its heroines were, for the most — foreign render it peculiarly useful to the general 
Princesses, related almost oq: he reader, as it links together by 
history of this country. The ‘ the con’ raneous history of 
of England,’ on the contrary, are them- | nations. 
selves h, but their lives are nearly | Everett Green’s production to generel 


= connected with foreign ions. attention; ) as as 
biographies, consequently, afford’ us a | history, and fully as entertaining as ro- 
glimpse of the manners and customs of om . 


Loridon: Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Doran, 
Author of “Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover.” 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


11. 

THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. [Edited by Peter 
CunnincuaM, F.S.A. 8vo, with Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Ill. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New Edition, 
handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrated Title. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Iv. 
‘CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 


Francis T. Bucktanp, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Assistant- 
Surgeon 2nd Life Guards. Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


v. 

THE BENTLEY BALLADS: a Selection of the 
Choice Ballads, Songs, &c., contributed to “Bentley's Miscellany,” 
including the productions of Father Prout, Dr. Macrnn, &. Edited 
by Dr. Dorax, with Four Ballads contributed by the Editor. 
Small 8vo, with Illustrated Title, 5s. 


vi. 
FAIRY FABLES. By Curusert BepE. With 


numerous Illustrations by ALFRED CrowQuii. 7s. 6d. 


VIL. 
LAMARTINE’'S MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE 
CHARACTERS. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


GHOST STORIES AND PHANTOM FANCIES. 
By Harn Friswett. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


1x. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By Captain 
Merapows Tartor. Crown 8yo, 2s. (Forming the New Volume of 
Mr. Bentley’s Popular Series.) 

x. 

FAIRY CHARADES. By M. G. AvELine 

Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By AntHony TROLLOPE, 
Author of “Barchester Towers.” 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


Ir. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. By 
Epwix 3 Vols. 


irl, 


KATHARINE, AND THE MOMENT OF 
FORTUNE. Translated by Lady Wataacz, Author of “Clara; or, 
Slave Life in Europe.” 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of 
By Mrs. Matcoum. Second Thousand. Orown 6yo, 6s. 


v. 
THE RULING PASSION. 38 Vols 


QUITS. ‘By the Author of Initials” Second 
Edition. 3 Vols. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I. 
M. GUIZOT. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 
Author of “History of Oliver Cromwell,” &c. &c. 
Il. 


JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
The Third and Volume of 


KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 


GuIzoT, 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, MP. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT HON. 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the Right Hon. Lord Jouy Russext, 


M.P. 8vo. 
Iv. 


HORACE WALPOLE. 
THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 


WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. Edited by Dr. Donan. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 


EARL GREY. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO A REFORM OF 
PARLIAMENT: an Essay. By Earl Grey. 8vo. 


LIVES OF THE GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF 
INDIA.—LORD CLIVE. By Karz, Author of 
“ History of the War in Afghanistan.” 8vo. 


JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, ESQ. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
UNDER THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. By Joun Henxzacz 
Jxzssz, Author of “The Court of England under the Stuarts.” 3 Vols. 
8vo, with Portraits. 

MRS. HORNBY. 


IN AND ABOUT CONSTANTINOPLE By 
Mrs. Horypy. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


THE NETHERWOODS ‘OF OTTERPOOL. 3 Vols. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Orpinary To Her Maszsry. 


NEW STORY BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, No. I. (to be completed in 12 Monthly Numbers) of 
ing” GORDIAN KNOT. By Suretey Brooxs, Author of 
“ Aspen Court.” With Ilustrations by Tenniel 
London: Bzxtizy, New Burlington-street. 
ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA. 
Just ready, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 2is., with numerous Engravings, 
A MEY RETREAT ; Ds ot, a Year in Bengal in 1856-7. By 


A. W. 
This day, in Demy 8vo, price 9s. 
D® STICKS. Fagoted by Water Savace Lawpor. 
Edinburgh: Jawes Nicnot. London: Jawzs and Co. 


Just published, 12mo, cloth gilt, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 
SKETCHES. By Professor 
Edinburgh: Apam and Biacx. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 8s. 64. 
on Geology to the Museum of Industry. 


Edinburgh: Apaw and Buacx. London: Loweman and Co. 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
R. LIVINGSTORE'S TRAVELS. A Fresu Detivery of 
this Work is NOW READY, and may be obtained of every Bookseller in TOWN 
COUNTRY. 
Munnar, Albemarie-street. 
BOOKS FOR READING. 
Just roady, Post 


OF OUR INDIAN AN EMPIRE, |B 
of 1783. from “ History of England.” 


Lord Manon 


IONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
ty Oxpimazy ro Haz Maszery. 


7. 
By 
I. 

in, 
poetic 
OIRS, 
seneral 
idition, 

AFGHANISTAN. New Edition, with many valuable Additions. 
- = Small 8vo, 5s. each volume. 
|) 
THE 
st four 
cloth, 
rst of vi. 
55 to 
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, to 
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Plans, Post 8vo, és, 

Jonw Albemarie-street, 
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“MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CRED PEERAGE AN D BARONETAGE, for 1858, under 

the especial of Her sage | and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and cor- 

rected throughout eh the Nobu. ipes 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 

engraved, handsomely bound wi 

“This, the Twenty-seventh, “an of rs 

to be as perfect a of the British ot lly to see plied. 
pod. worth rr in oery gentleman’s library, rs well as in every public insti. 

ution,” —He: 


A TKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORIENTAL AND WESTERN 

SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KIRGHIS STEPPES; CHINESE TARTARY, and 
CENTRAL ASIA, One large Vol. Royal 8vo, embellished with upwards of 50 iilus- 
trations, incl numerous beautifully coloured Plates, from the A’ Author's original 
drawings, and a Map. £2 2s. bound, 


MEMOIRS. Written by English 
ht Edition, 1 Vol. with Portrait 


R. WORK. —RIDES ASD REVERIES 
of ZSOP SMITH. F, Turrsr. 

tines vith, facidity cf ite of fancy and of 

sentiment.”—Morning Post. 


WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT oy OMEN. By the Author 

of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 Vol., 10s 
“A book of sound counsel. It is one of the + of its kind, well 
written, true-hearted, and altogether wishes to give — toa 
oun lady in the form of a Christmas-bor, may thank the author for means yume 


Examiner, 


HOW-CHOW ; being Selections from a Journal kept i in India. 
By the Viscountess Fauktanp, Second weer: 2 Vols., with Illustrations. 


CRESCENT AND THE: CROSS. By Exror Warsurton. 
Fourteenth Edition, with 15 ae 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


(RPHans. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 10s. 6d. 
“A very charming story. The production of a gifted writer.”—Sun, 


HE LADY 0] OF GLYNNE. By the Author of eet and 


“ This tale is all but. fascinating. Globe, 


ASTE: By the Author of “Mr. 
“A novel of great power and attraction.” —Messenger. 


Gum LEICESTER. By G. pE LA Porr 


3 vols, 


“The sketches wl vender this sory acceptable to 
many readers,”—Sun, 


By’ Kavanaan, ‘Author of “Nathalie.” & 


Asis” 3 Vols. 


In the press, and will shortly be published, 
N SQUINTING, Paralytic Affections of the Eye, and certain 
forms of Impaired Vision. C. Hotrnovss, F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the West- 
minster and South London Ophthalmic Hospitals. 
Joun Cuavuncut1, 11, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
. In 1 Vol. price 10s, 6d, 8vo, cloth gilt, 
PORTING SCENES AMONG THE KAFFIRS OF souTH 
By Drayson, R.A, With 8 large Illustrations, prin 
yy. the Author. 

“Captain Drayson details his adventures in a lively style, and the final results of his 
experience of sporting in South’ Africa are entpaeed in much excellent practical 
advice-to brother sportsmen. The volume is handsomely illustrated with several 
characteristic sketches taken from life, = is altogether one of the most ¢ entertaining 
and presentable books of the season.”—Press 

London: and Co., Farringdon-street. 
MR. MOTLEY’S GREAT ‘HISTORICAL WORK. 
In 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price 18s. cloth extra, 
HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC: o a History. By 
J. Lormsor . A New Edition, revised by 
of real historical don result cin, writen in 


liberal spirit, and from first to last 
“ All the essentials of a 


b his industry unw Int wer ae. 

le, him; and in of character, he is 
and 

“This is an admirable book. . ... The story is a noble one, and is worthily treated.” 
—Daily News, 


London: Gsorax and Co., Farringdon-street. 
PLANCHE’S NEW FAIRY TALES. 
In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


OUR AND TWENTY FAIRY TALES, com ing our most 
favourite Fairy Stories, translated for the first time in integrity, by J. R. 
Prawome, and Illustrated by Corbould, Godwin, and W. q 
“Mr. Planché, not content with delighting crowds. of happy holiday-makers by his 
exquisite extravaganzas, rane = with airy wit, exhaustless ani and 
buoyant a has of late to the gratitude of the come to more 
enduring forms, transla! stories which have been of 
his chief dramatie . We heartily recommend this volume.”—. ° 


Now ready, price 18s, cloth, Vol. I. of - 


OUTLEDGE’S SHAKSPE ARE. by, Howaxp 
Sraunton. With nearly 300 IMustrations by 


edition of Shakespeare, which 
mentators, from Dryden down 

is valuable beeause it corrects what the previous 

because it restores what they ye or suffered to fall into much which they 


give not, For these any former 
John Gilbert has exerted his well-known powers tot! uttermost.” —Morning 


London ; and 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
ARE NOW READY. 


TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND, 


LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNAL OF 
4’ TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA. | 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


IFE OF GEORGE’ STEPHENSON, THE 
RAILWAY ENGINEER. 


.Joun “Murray, Albemarle-street, ’ ) 


Toye RISE OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. Lord 
mae (now Earl Stanxtors).- Extracted from his “ ( 
mock. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


R. GILBERT,SCOTT’S REMARKS ON SECULAR 
AND DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
ROMANY RYE, a to 


vengro. 
a Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


[HE SEPOY ‘REVOLT; ITS CAUSES AND ITs 
CONSEQUENCES. By Meap. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


rR. CROKER’S ESSAYS ‘ON THE. EARLY 
PERIOD OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF 
iY 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


ORD DUFFERIN’S LETTERS FROM HIGH 
LATITUDES. 


R. WAAGEN’S NEW VOLUME ON THE 
GALLERIES AND CABINETS OF ART IN ENGLAND. 


A wR 


| 


R. FORTUNE'S NEW WORK ON CHINA AND 
THE CHINESE. 
JouHN Mornay, Albemarle-street. ° 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


STAFF OFFICER'S LETTERS FROM ‘HEAD: 
QUARTERS. A Condensed Edition... 


“Jouy Murray, 


ORD CAMPBELL’S LIV ES OF LORDS’ 
ELLENBOROUGH, AND TENTERDEN. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


‘NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF THE 
RUSSIAN ARMY AT THE ACCESSION OF THE saranos 
NICHOLAS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


_ FOURTH EDITION. T 

LPHINSTONE'S HISTORY; oF. INDIA; THE 
HINDOO AND MAHOMEDAN PERIODS 

Joun 


, 


“A NEW EDITION OF 
CRAIK’S PURSUITS OF 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES. , tA oil} ,TIVD 
Printed by op as Cuoata Savite-and J Row anne, ab OM 
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